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J. A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE ESSENCE OF THE RELIGION 


In trying to follow the order of questions imposed for all the re- 
ligions in this Historia Religionum the difficulty immediately becomes 
apparent, in the case of Iran, of dealing with the first one without 
some reference to the second. To give a short description of the 
essence of the Iranian religion presupposes that this religion never 
varied, or varied so little that it is possible to define its essence in a 
few sentences. In fact, although its historical development is only a 
matter for conjecture, as will be seen in the next chapter, it does seem 
fairly certain that the religion of ancient Iran changed a great deal in 
the course of time. The term ‘essence’ might also be misleading, for 
it is doubtful if a religion has any essence at all except in the eyes of 
the believers. We shall then have to operate with notions, such as 
“monotheism”, which are familiar to us from the history of other re- 
ligions but of which the adepts of this one may very well not have 
been cognizant—an obvious source of misunderstanding. 

The Iranian religion has never been as aggressively monotheistic 
as ate, for instance, Judaism and Islam. But it does represent, in some 
of its sources, an attempt at monotheism, with one god, Ahura 
Mazda (later Ohrmazd) dominating a series of abstract entities. In 
other sources, other gods exist also, whose relationship with the main 
god is not always clearly defined. They can be equivalents of the 
saints in Roman Catholicism or in Islam; or they can, as in the case 
of Mithra or Zurvan, tend to rob Ahuta Mazda of his supremacy; of 
else they are simply, besides Ahura Mazda, “the other gods”. 

Iranian monotheism is thus tempered by polytheism; it is also, in a 
more characteristic way, tempered by dualism. Here again there are 
variations. In the “classic” picture, Ahura Mazda’s power is limited 
by that of Anra Mainyu, who is the author of part of the creation and 
is hostile to Ahura Mazda and Jis creation, but will finally be van- 
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quished. (A pure, rigorous Dualism, with a God and a Demon equal 
to each other and indefinitely fighting each other with no predictable 
outcome, has never been known to Iran.) But another solution of the 
problem of evil had been propounded—against the general back- 
ground of the opposition between gods and demons—by Zarathustra, 
for whom Ahura Mazda was the father of two twin-spirits, Spenta 
Mainyu and Apra Mainyu, the “holy” and the “destructive” spirits, of 
which more presently. Later, Ahura Mazda was identified with the 
“holy Spirit” and this was the “classic” picture referred to above. In 
yet another system, Ahura Mazda was replaced as the First God by 
Zurtvan, who had Ahura Mazda and Anra Mainyu as his sons. 

The notion of free choice is a further characteristic feature of the 
Iranian religion. It is by choice that the holy and the destructive 
Spirits, in ZarathuStra’s doctrine, became partisans of good and evil, 
respectively, and man, in turn, has to make his choice and thus take 
sides in the struggle which forms the very fabric of existence (the 
metaphor is not Iranian!). Even the demons, who are all on the side 
of evil, under the destructive Spirit, are there by choice. 

This vast, all-pervading struggle, has nothing to do with another 
universal cleavage, that between spirit and matter. (Only in Mani- 
cheism is spirit identical with the good, matter with evil). Every being 
in the material, corporeal (Iranians say “bony”) creation, has its 
spiritual or celestial counterpart or patron. In the explicit cosmogonies 
in Middle-Iranian, the world itself, before it became material, existed 
fitst in a spiritual state only. Man, then, being composed of matter and 
spirit, must not neglect either part of his person. Spiritual values, it is 
true, are superior to material ones, but these, as recalled earlier, are 
not evil: man must strive for goodness as part of this material world. 
Fasting and celibacy, far from being recommended as virtuous, are 
_ proscribed—except as part of the purificatory ritual—for fasting di- 
minishes the strength of the faithful in his struggle against evil and 
celibacy is contrary to the work of life. And life is good, death is evil. 

Fighting for the forces of life against the forces of death may 
summarize morality. It has a ritual aspect, which is very important. 
All contact with dead matter or with any other source of “impurity” 
must be avoided or, if not, made good—in purificatory rites or cere- 
monies, ranging from simply washing one’s hands to undergoing 
elaborate rituals of purification lasting several days and nights. There 
is, even in the cult of the god or gods, an obsession with the fight 
against the ever-present demons. 
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II. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


It would be pleasing to be able to describe the historical develop- 
ment of the Iranian religion, but it is impossible, owing to the paucity 
and variegated character of our sources, the peculiar geography of 
Tran and its lack of political unity. Our chief text, the Avesta, in its 
earliest part—ZarathuStra’s gathas—does not mention any single 
place or person known otherwise, so that it has been maintained—it 
was Mo.#’s main thesis—that they cannot be utilized at all in a his- 
torical reconstruction. Although it is possible to deduce from a later 
part of the Avesta, as well as from the particular dialects (two in 
number) in which the Avesta was written that Zarathustra lived and 
preached in Eastern Iran, some time before the rise of the Achaemenid 
power, no archaeological evidence has yet been found—in Afghanistan 
ot Transoxiana or Sistan—to bear out this conjecture. The origins of 
the Iranian religion still float in mid-air. When the Iranians emerge 
into the light of history, it is, owing to the cuneiform records, in 
Western Iran, from which Eastern Iran was isolated by the great 
central desert of the Iranian piarsa except for the series of oases 
south of the Caspian. 

The northwest was the country of the Medes, whose King Deioces 
founded the first Iranian empire (Herodotus, I, 96), with Ecbatana for 
its capital. They are cited for the first time in 835 B.C. in a cuneiform 
document reporting a campaign of Salmanassar III, king of Assyria, 
against them. The Magi, according to Herodotus, were a Median 
tribe. The presence of Persians, under the name Parsua, was first at- 
tested in the same tegion, south of the Caucasus, in chronicles of 
Adad-nirari TIT (809-782) and Tiglat-pileser ITI (745-727), then further 
to the southeast in one of Sargon II (722-705) until they settled in that 
part of the plateau lying along the Persian gulf which was named after 
them: Parsa. It was only under one of them, Cyrus the great (558-530), 
that Eastern Iran and Western Iran were politically unified. But the 
scanty evidence that can be culled from the Achaemenid inscriptions, 
and other contemporary documents, about the Iranian religion gives 
a picture of it which has very little in common with that of the Avesta: 
indeed only the name of the supreme god, Ahura Mazda, is common 
to both sources. And since we cannot at all be sure that this god was 
Zatathustra’s invention, we do not know whether the Achaemenids, 
Cyrus or Darius or their successors, ever heard of the prophet and his 
reform. And if so, when did it occur? Under Cyrus? (unlikely, despite 
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several attempts to prove this) [.] Under Darius? (GeRSHEvITCH’s 
first theory). Under Artaxerxes I?(GERSHEVITCH’s second theory). For 
some time, a clue seemed to be provided by the supposed adoption, 
at a certain moment in the Achaemenian period, of the “Zoroastrian 
calendar” (with month-names obviously reflecting the Avestan pan- 
theon). But it has now been shown by BIcKERMAN that this line of 
argument has to be abandoned. 

As for HEropotus, his testimony on the Iranian religion in the 
latter half of the 5th century can only confuse the issue a little more, 
for not only does he ignore ZarathuStra, he even does not name Ahura 
Mazda either. These uncertainties made it possible for Moré, in a 
passionate reaction against evolutionism and historicism, to disregard 
the current problem of the origin and development of the Iranian 
religion and to assemble the evidence from the gath4s, the Achaemenid 
inscriptions and Herodotus into a single static picture. According to 
him, the three sources belong to the same religion, only to three 
different levels of initiation into its mysteries: the gathds to the highest 
level, that of the initiates proper, the inscriptions to the more mun- 
dane, political religion of the kings, Herodotus to the religion of the 
common people. There was-never any such thing as Zarathustra’s 
reform, latér on more or less adapted to pre-zoroastrian, pagan sur- 
roundings. Indeed, for all we can ascertain, he might as well not have 
existed. This, we must object obviously leaves intact the main problem: 
what made the Iranian religion what it is? What, in particular, made it 
so different from the Indian religion? 

The Iranians perhaps owed something, in religious matters, to the 
peoples with whom they came into contact on penetrating into Iran: 
first the Urartaeans (south of the Caucasus, near Lake Urmiya), then 
the Elamites (to the West of Parsa). But they certainly brought a 
certain religion with them. Before invading Iran—a term which is 
- shortened from Iran-Sahr and means “land of the Aryas”—these Aryas 
formed a single group with the future occupants of India, who also 
called themselves Aryas. This kinship is proved not only by the 
identity of names, but also and above all by the comparison of the 
two languages; and it is likewise reflected in their religion. 

Where did these Indo-Iranians live, this offshoot of the larger Indo- 
European nation? They have left no identifiable material trace. It is 
known only that they entered India from the northwest, for they first 
occupied the Panjab (the land of the Indus river and its tributaries) be- 
fore reaching the Ganges and swarming off into the rest of the Indian 
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subcontinent and beyond. As for the invasion of Iran, we have no 
knowledge of how it took place, apart from the mention of Mada and 
Parsuwa or Parsa in cuneiform texts, referred to above. 

The presence of Aryas, recognizable by the names they bore, is 
attested in western Asia from the middle of the second millennium 
B.C. on, among the Kassites, who held sway over Babylonia at that 
time, among the Mitanians, who reigned in Upper Mesopotamia, and 
as far as Palestine. It seems fairly certain that these Aryas were closely 
akin to those who invaded India. An important, if laconic document 
about their religion has survived at the end of a treaty concluded in 
the first half of the 14th century B.C. between King Kurtiwaza 
(formerly read Matiwaza) of Mitani and his Hittite suzerain Supilu- 
liuma: the gods of the Mitanians are enumerated and their names are 
practically those of wellknown Vedic gods, namely Mitra and Varuna, 
Indra, and the two Nasatyas. The order of this enumeration is, as will 
be seen below, revealing. 

Since these and other Indian gods, though ignored by Zarathustra 
(in his gathas), are found in other Iranian sources, it seems safe to 
infer, despite MOLE’s scepticism, that: 

1) the Iranians had inherited a number of gods from their Indo- 
Iranian past; ` i l 

2) Zarathustra, in his gâthâs, ignored them all except for one, 
called Ahura Mazda; 

3) his reform spread but did not eliminate the ancient religion, 
with which it had to compromise; 

4) we do not know whether another reform, parallel to Zarathus- 
tra’s, was the basis of the religion of Darius and his successors, with 
Ahuramazda as the supreme god, or, if the Achaemenids came to 
know of Zarathustra, when this happened. 

The first evidence of the use of the Zoroastrian month-names 
occurs on a Parthian ostracon at Nisa in 90 B.C. By then, as a conse- 
quence of Alexander’s conquest of Iran, the whole country had been 
more ot less hellenized, but the Iranian gods did not die and as the 
Hellenic wave began to subside in the middle of the 1st cent. A.D. 
they emerged again, while Pahlavi characters and fire-altars appeared 
on Arsacid coins. Already one century earlier, on the monument 
erected on the Nimrud Dagh by Antiochus of Commagene towards 
50 B.C., the chief Iranian gods are mentioned, but in close connection 
with Greek gods with whom they are “contaminated”: Oromazes 
with Zeus, Mithra with Apollon-Helios-Hermes, Artagnes with 
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Herakles-Ares. In Eastern Iran, it is in the 2nd century A.D., under 
the Kusana king Kaniska, that the gods get back their Iranian names 
—on the coins. 

Anāhitā is a very popular deity in that period, notably in Armenia 
and, under the Greek form of her name, Anaitis, in Asia Minor. The 
chief god seems to have been, not Ohrmazd, but Mithra, and it is in 
Asia Minor also that his mysteries probably originated. The Mysteries 
of Mithra contained a considerable Greco-Roman element which, in 
the absence of explicit texts, it is difficult to gauge. However, they are 
the only aspect of the Iranian religion known in some detail in that 
period, whose history is particularly obscure. As in the Achaemenid 
period, Greek sources (now also Latin ones) are a great help, but on 
the whole the evidence remains extremely scanty. 

Only with the advent of the Sassanids in the 3rd century does a 
sufficient amount of archaeological, epigraphical, historical evidence 
begin to accumulate; still, a proper history of Iran in Sassanian times 
has not yet been written, let alone of the Iranian religion. We do learn 
a few facts here and there about the cult, the clergy, the religious 
policy of a Sapur the first—who reigned from 241 to 272 and was, at 
least for a time, favourable to Manichaeism—, of a Sapur II (309-379) 
who persecuted the Christians with particular zest, of a Kavad, 488- 
531, the patron of a socio-religious revolutionary movement, Mazda- 
kism, of a Xosrau Anogarvan (531-578) who finally established 
Mazdeism, etc. But all the bits of evidence put together would only, 
at best, give an outline of the ex¢erna/ history of the Iranian religion; 
it could not teach us anything of the actual beliefs, of the religious 
controversies, the existence of which can be barely surmised, as in the 
case, for instance, of the Zurvanite views. The reason for this void 
is simple: although some religious books were almost certainly 
written during the period, not a single one of the Pahlavi works extant 

can be dated before the Muslim conquest in the 7th century, nay mote, 
before the 9th or 10th century! One of them, it is true, the Dénkart, 
provides information on how Šapur I collected dispersed books of the 
Avesta (an information difficult to interpret) and how Xosrau Ano§ar- 
van vanquished irreligion and heresy, but it hardly tells us what heresy 
meant and although additional data can be culled here and there from 
Arabic or Greek or Syriac or Armenian historians, we do not on the 
whole have even the beginning of a critical history. 

Only some of the Manichaean and Zurvanite material is dated (the 
latter in Armenian and Syriac authors of the 5th and following centu- 
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ries) and even with their help, to extract from the bulk of undated 
Pahlavi writings a picture of the religious development is a hazardous 
undertaking: if ZAEHNER, who has made such an attempt, trying to 
show the oscillation between Zurvanism and Mazdeism in the course 
of the Sassanian period, has only partly succeeded, it is not for lack 
of patience or ingeniosity, and it zs tempting, as will be seen below, 
to explain many features of the Mazdean orthodoxy as reflections of 
some previous Zurvanite doctrine. 

Thanks to the royal and official protection, under the Sassanids, 
the Mazdean religion was able to hold its own against its many 
rivals in Iran: Manichaeism, Christianity, and (in the East) Buddhism. 
ArtaxSer stemmed from a priestly family and, according to the 
Pahlavi tradition, he founded the Mazdean Church and built several 
temples to the “royal fire” Varhran, perhaps with the help of a high- 
priest, Tosar. 

Sapur I had a high-priest, Kartér, whose activities are recorded in 
several inscriptions and who served also under Sapur’s successors. 
While Sapur tolerated, at least for a time, Manichaeism, Kartér worked 
to restore Mazdeism in former provinces of the Persian Empire, now 
reconquered by Sapur. The religious hierarchy was organized. Under 
Varhran I (273-276), Kartét succeeded in destroying his great rival 
Mani. Under Varhran II he, “as magupat and judge of the whole 
empire”, persecuted “Jews, Buddhists, Brahmins, Nasoreans, Chris- 
tians, Muktiks (? perhaps the Jains) and Zandiks (heretics, perhaps 
Zurvanites)”, 

During the reign of Sapur II, Christianity became, under Constan- 
tine, the official religion of the Byzantine empire: from then on, there 
were two reasons for the Iranians to persecute Christians. Sapur II 
was helped in his defence of Mazdeism by Aturpat, son of Mahras- 
pand, who, to prove his faith, submitted himself to an ordeal by 
molten metal. 

Varhran V or Gir (420-438) was apparently the first Sassanid to be 
crowned at Siz, a sanctuary in Media where, according to the Pahlavi 
tradition, Sapur I had deposited a complete Avesta. Under his reign, 
the Christian Church in Iran severed itself from the Byzantine Church: 
from then on, it was possible for an Iranian to be a Christian without 
being ipso facto an enemy of his country. It was under the same king 
also that the highest rank in the Mazdean Church was created under 
the name of mobadan mobad. l 

Mihr-Narseh, who was ptime minister to Vahrān V’s predecessor, 
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to him and to Yazdakart II, seems to have followed a personal re- 
ligious policy with Zurvanite leanings. 

Yazdakart II (438-457) tried to impose Mazdeism on Armenia, 
against Christianity. 

After a sort of parenthesis in which Kavad (488-531) favoured the 
revolutionary doctrines of Mazdak, who wanted to abolish social 
inequality, the throne and the altar were restored at the same time by 
Kavad’s son, Xosrau “of the immortal soul”, AnoSarvan, who crushed 
Mazdakism, completed the organization of Siz as a politico-religious 
centre, reinforced the four-caste system and upheld Mazdean Ortho- 
doxy against all forms of heresy, including, perhaps, Zurvanism and 
Greek philosophy. When the famous school of Athens was shut, in 
529, by order of Justinian, the last philosophers found a refuge at the 
court of Xosrau but they soon wanted to go home and Xosrau ne- 
gociated their return with the Byzantine emperor. 

Xosrau II Parvez (590-627) married a Christian wife and was 
perhaps himself a Christian. Like several of his predecessors, he was 
particularly devoted to Anāhitā. It was in Anahita’s temple at Istaxr 
(near Persepolis) that Yazdakart III, the last Sassanid, was crowned 
king. | 

Iran offered little resistance to Islam, and whatever the reasons for 
this collapse, the disappearance of the Sassanian rule deprived Maz- 
deism of an important support. May be there was never a real and 
profound religious unity, even under the most orthodox kings. 
Judging from all the evidence, other gods besides Ohrmazd were in 
great favour: not only Anāhitā, as mentioned before, but Mithra and 
Varhran (Verethraghna, Artagnes in Commagene). Those are the 
same four gods who were dominant already in the Arsacid period. 
‘To them must be added Zurvan, also mentioned before, and theo- 
retically the supreme god, father of Ohrmazd and Ahriman. 


Til. CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY 
A. Zarathustra (and before) 


a) The Religion of the Ahuras 


Mazda was an ahura, not a daéva. The distinction between ahuras and 
daévas was an old one, since in India also asuras are opposed to devas. 
Already in Indo-Iranian times the asuras or ‘lords’ constituted, among 
the daivas or ‘celestial ones’ a special category, with occult, moral 
powers. 
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In India, after the Vedic period, the asura notion deteriorated 
through the stressing of its occult, hence baleful side, and the asuras 
went down to the rank of demons. In Iran, on the contrary, the ahuras 
were extolled and the daévas, by contrast, were devalued. The ex- 
istence of a worship of ahuras has been demonstrated by ZAEHNER: 
“First the Gathas themselves speak of a plurality of ahuras: secondly 
the Seven Chapters (a part of the Avesta in the gathic dialect but in 
prose) speak of both one and many ahurdnis or female ahuras, and 
thirdly the title ahura ‘lord’ is still retained by the gods Mithra and 
Apām Napiat, ‘the Child of the Waters’, both of whom are of common 
Indo-Iranian origin”. 

As for the term daéva, it seems in the Avesta to have three meanings. 

1) In the phrase daévdiicd masyaisca ‘by daévas and men’ used three 
times in the gathas the old gods-men dichotomy seems to survive, 
and it is not clear whether daēva is taken in an evil sense; 

2) In most case daéva means non-ahura. It is in this sense that, in the 
later Avesta, ancient gods are designated as daévas, namely Indra, 
Sautva (in India Sarva, another name of Rudra), Nanhai@ya (in India 
Nasatya, an epithet of the ASvins). On the other hand neither Mithra 
nor Airyaman are ever called daevas, although Zarathustra ignored 
them also. This must be because they were ahuras; 

3) Finally, daéva designates demons which were ot formerly gods. 
Such are AéSma ‘Wrath’, Druj ‘Lie’ (skr. druh), Apaosa, Gandarawa 
(skr. Gandharva), etc. They represent a class of beings which, already 
in Indo-Iranian times, existed beside the asuras and the other daivas. 


b) Apdm Napat and the life-principles 

Apam Napat, who is called an ahura, is a fire or brightness in the 
waters, corresponding to the Vedic Apam Napat who shines without 
fuel in the waters which surround and nourish him. As his Vedic 
counterpart “has created all beings” (RV 2, 35, 2), so he is said to 
have created and formed mankind (Yast 19, 52). He is therefore a 
principle of life. So is the xvaranah, a fiery emanation from the celestial 
light and, like Apam Napat, abiding in waters, awadatem (Yt 8, 34). 
Indeed it is said (Yt 19, 51) that Apam Napat covets and seizes the 
xvarenah in the Lake VourukaSa. 

In India, Apam Napat was sometimes formally identified with Agni, 
the god of fire, whose name had almost completely disappeared in 
Iranian, being replaced by ātar. 

Another close associate of fire, especially sacrificial fire, was Nairyé. 
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sanba, a name corresponding to skr. Nardfamsa, meaning “Human 
Message’ and alluding to fire as conveyor of offerings and prayers to 
the gods. (He also became in Pahlavi, conversely, a divine messenger 
sent to the men.) 

Another life-fluid and, as an ingredient of sacrifice, perhaps as 
important as fire itself, was the sacred liquor, aoma, in skr. soma. It 
was a juice obtained by pounding the stalks of a certain plant. It had 
intoxicating, exhilarating properties which led to its being regarded 
as a divine drink bestowing immortal life. Preparing it, offering it to 
the gods and partaking of it constitutes the chief ceremony of the 
Zoroastrian cult, up to the present day. Zarathustra condemned this 
rite in association with orgiastic blood-sacrifice, but, as ZAEHNER 
has argued, he must have tolerated or even encouraged it in a purer 
form, otherwise it could hardly have become the very core of the 
Zoroastrian cult. The haoma or soma is said to be dwelling or growing 
on the mountains, but its true origin and abode are farther up, in 
heaven, like those of the fire, the xvaranah, and (as the lightning form 
of the fire, as a fire from above) Apam Napit. It was divinized: sacri- 
fices were offered to it, both in India and in Iran. In the Iranian legend, 
heroes had worshipped him—this is the chief object of the Hom Yašt, 
Yasna 9—in order to get an offspring. This underlines its fertility 
character. | 

Yet another life-principle was: plain water. It also, like the others, 
came from heaven—in the form of rain. Although no name of a rivet- 
goddess survived in India and in Iran (for Harahvati, the Iranian 
counterpart of skr. Sarasvati, is a province, not a goddess), there is 
such a similarity between ‘motherly, heroic, pure’ Sarasvati and 
‘humid, strong, undefiled’ Arodvi Siri Anahita that a substitution of 
name must have taken place, probably on the Iranian side. 

The soma or haoma’s healing power also characterized a couple of 
deities, the Nasatya, who were known to Vedic India and to the 
‘Pata-Indians’ of Mitani mentioned above. They must have existed in 
Indo-Iranian times already, for their name survives also in Iran. But 
here it designates (in the singular) a daeva: NanhaiOya. 

It seems therefore that the category of life, fertility, healing, once 
patronized by the Niasatyas, is in the ahura religion represented by 
Apam Napat. i 


c) Vorebrayna and war 


The name of this Iranian god is almost identical with vytrahan, an 
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epithet of Indra in India. India attributes the killing of a dragon to 
Indra, whom it then calls »rtrahan ‘killer of Vrtra’. In Iran, Varafrayna 
has many features of Indra, except for—precisely—dragon-killing. 
Iran knows no dragon by the name of Vora0ra. This word in the 
Avesta is neuter and means ‘defence’. 

According to a theory revived from Mgr DE HARLEZ by BENVENISTE, 
there was in Indo-Iranian times a god of victory Vrtraghan, meaning 
literally ‘defence-slaying’, and a dragon-killing hero. Iran kept the 
former, who only by chance become, in Armenia, a dragon-killer; and 
made Indra a demon. India raised Indra to the rank of a god and 
gave him several of *rtraghan’s features, including the capacity for 
metamorphosis. 

It must be said against this theory, first, that Indra was from the 
outset a god and not a mere hero, as proves his presence in the Mitani 
treaty. Then, supposing Vrtra only subsequently came to designate, 
in the Veda, the dragon, this does not prove that his name, as the first 
term in the compound Vrtrahan, only designated so abstract a notion 
as “the adversary’s defense”. It seems therefore preferable to go back 
to a more traditional view, according to which Indra vrtrahan, is of 
Indo-Iranian date, is a wat-god and a dragon-killer; if he survives in 
Iran as Voro8rayna who does poż kill a dragon, it is, as writes WIKAN- 
DER, because “the sacred book of the Zoroastrians shrank from at- 
tributing to a god the murder of a dragon, but did not mind telling of 
several dragon-killing heroes”. Outside Zoroastrianism, in Armenia, 
Vahagn kills a dragon, and even in orthodoxy, at a relatively late rate, 
Varhran is entrusted with fettering Ahriman. 

This traditional view should only be modified, taking into account 
Kurrer’s remark that “the epithet »rtrahan, in India, is given to several 
mythical figures taking part in the work of creation, for instance Soma 
as well as Indra and Agni. Since the Avesta gives the same title to 
Haoma, we are led to conclude that there was a time when the Iranians 
also must have known the notion of vara0ra as a cosmogonic obstacle, 
conceived or not as a dragon”. 

Vrtraghan referred therefore, already in Tadei to the cos- 
mogonic performance of a god striking down the obstacle or agent 
that had been holding back the waters. India made it more precise by 
identifying this obstacle or agent with the dragon Dahaka, which it 
called Vrtra. Mazdaean Iran did away with the cosmogonic rôle of the 
god, probably in order to reserve for Ahura Mazda everything that 
had to do with creation, as will be seen below, and kept for Vara0rayna 
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the meaning Victory, interpreting it as a victory over evil, carried out 
in the form of a warrior, a wild boar, a rutting camel, etc. 

Since Indra was a daeva, he was lost to the ahuric pantheon; but 
part of his functions were taken over by VoraQrayna. However, this 
deity could not be called a ahura; but, in order to mark his belonging 
to the ahuric world, he was called aburadata “created by an ahura”. 
(The same epithet applied to the earth serves also to “‘ahurize’ it, 
relating it with the sphere of the ahura Apam Napat.) 

Indra, in the Veda, had sometimes for his companion Vayu, the 
wind-god. Both had to do with war, but, according to WIKANDER’S 
analysis, while Vayu was brutal and furious, Indra had beauty and 
dexterity. The same distinction is seen in Iran between brutal Korasas- 
pa armed with the club and connected with the Vayu cult and his more 

attractive heroes such as @raétaona. . 

_ Like Indra in the Veda, Vayu is situated in the intermediate space, 
which means that he reigns between this world and the next: the path 
which the dead must follow into the hereafter is, according to an 
Avestan text (the Aogomadaétca), “the path of merciless Vayu”. He is 
also, thanks to his position between heaven and earth, the first god to 
receive the offerings that rise towards the gods. However, since he 
was not an'ahura, how is it that he did not become a demon? It is 
probably because he split into two halves. This is attested in Zoro- 
astrian times: Vayu is said in Yašt 15 to come in part from the Holy 
Spirit, and the splitting is later completed into a good Vay and a bad 
Vay, in the Pahlavi texts. But it may go back to the (pre-ZarathuStrian) 
ahuric religion. Indeed, as the first god to receive the offerings, as the 
god of beginning, generally, he was more or less, since an action is 
always, to start with, ambiguous, a kind of Janus, therefore predis- 
posed to halving. (According to Mary Boyce, Vayu’s halving was 
consecutive to the Zoroastrian dualistic reform.) 


d) Miðra and the Ahura, and sovereignty 


The two main ahuras, corresponding to the Indian Mitra and 
Varuna, were cited in the ancient metric formula mira ahura borazanta 
“the two great ones, Mithra and the Ahura”, in. which ‘the Ahura’ 
either stands for Varuna (not attested in Iran) or, less likely, repre- 
sented some other ahura who replaced Varuna. This seems less likely 
because there is no obvious reason for such a substitution. 

Mitra, the Contract, formed with Varuna “the pair most frequently 
mentioned (in the Veda) next to Heaven and Earth” (MACDONELL) 
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and heading the Mitani list. But Varuna has no clear etymology: 
THIEME’s “True Speech’ is sheer conjecture. However, there is a 
similarity between his Vedic epithet médhira ‘wise’ and the Ahura’s 
mazda, with the same meaning. 

In addition to his association with Varuna, Mitra had two com- 
panions, Aryaman and Bhaga. It emerges from the Veda as proved by 
Dumézit, that Aryaman was especially concerned with persons, with 
marriage, etc., whereas Bhaga had to do with riches. This would be 
confirmed by etymology, Aryaman deriving from Arya and Bhaga 
meaning literally ‘distributor’. In Iran, the distinction is blurred: 
Airyaman is invoked in a Zoroastrian prayer “to help the men and 
women (disciples) of ZarathuStra”, which seems quite in character, 
but Baga also, as recently shown by HENNING, is the god of marriage. 
He occurs in Sogdiana at a relatively late date, and since there is no 
mention of Airyaman there it seems probable that his characteristics 
had been taken over by Baga, an explanation which would reconcile 
the Veda, etymology, and the Iranian facts. It would also provide a 
nice parallel to another extension of Baga’s power, to the detriment 
of Mithra this time, a process finally elucidated by Henning: “the 
feast of Mithra which was called Mi6rakdna in Persia was dedicated 
to Baga in Sogdiana and hence named *Bagakdna; etc.” 

Apart from designating this particular god, a companion of Mithra 
and Airyaman, the word baga was, in several Iranian dialects, an ap- 
pellative, a near synonym of ahura. In the (later) Avesta, it was applied 
to Mithra (who was said to be the most intelligent of the bagas), to 
the moon-god (who was also ‘full of riches’) and to Ahura Mazda. In 
Old Persian, baga was, as far as our sources go, the only word fot 
‘god’. 

When, therefore, Ahuramazda is on the one hand said in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions to be the greatest of the bagas and is the 
only one to be named there amongst “all the bagas that exist” and on 
the other hand Ahura Mazda in the Gâthâs is the only ahura to stand 
out from “the other ahuras”, the two facts are evidently parallel and 
are likely to be historically connected, though we cannot say how. 
On both sides we have the rudiments of monotheism, if more elaborate 
with Zarathustra than with Darius. 

Ahuramazda has created heaven and earth, he has made Darius 
king, he protects the righteous, who act according to his will, against 
the evils which threaten the three levels: a bad harvest, an enemy at 
war, injustice or bad rule (drauga, akin to skr. druh, see below). 
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Ahura Mazda not only has created all things but is also the father 
of Entities with abstract names, later collectively called Aməša Spantas 
‘Holy or Beneficent Immortal Ones’, which help him animate and 
govern the world. They have supplanted the other ahuras and the 
daevas. Most of them can be traced back to the Indo-Iranian period. 


e) The Entities 


In our review of the entities, we may start, as we have done for the 
ahuras, with the ‘lowest’ level, that of ‘life’, and proceed upwards. 


Armaiti. l 

RgVeda V. 43, 6 invokes “the great consenting Aramati, the divinf 
woman”. On the other hand, if Sāyana’s gloss identifying her with the 
Earth is in itself worthless, it tallies with the unanimous evidence oe 
the Iranian texts which associate Armaiti with the earth. It seems 
therefore that there existed already in Indo-Iranian times a goddess 
Aramati of Piety, Devotion, etc. (according to her name’s etymology: 
‘agreeing thought’), but also of the Earth. 


Haurvatat and Amoratat 
In the Avesta these two Entities are patrons of the waters and 
plants, and already one Gath4 (Yasna 51, 7) significantly parallels both 
couples: “O thou who hast fashioned the cow and the waters and - 
plants, give me Immortality and Integrity.” The ideas that waters and 
plants are apt to procure health and to rescue from death goes back 
to the Indo-Iranian period. Moreover, there are, between the Indian 
myths of the Aévins and the Muslim legends of Harūt and Marit 
(medieval forms of our two entities) traits of similarity too precise to 
be attributable to chance. One must conclude that if not with the Indo- 
Iranians, at least in Iran before Nanhai@ya’s downfall to the rank of 
a demon, Haurvatat and Amaratat were conceived as persons, as 
subjects of myths. 


Asabra 


In the Veda, &satra has its primary sense of ‘power, might’; its 
derivate only means ‘sovereign’. But one passage (VIII 35, 17) already 
shows the specialization which in classical Sanskrit will cause ksatriya 
to designate the warrior class: “favour the &sa/ra and the warrior.” 
That this is not a late development, peculiar to India, is proved by the 
name of one family, in the Ossetic legend, the Exsaertaegkatae, who 
distinguish themselves by their bravery. . 
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Vohu Manah 

Vedic manas lacks the epithet ‘good’ which would make it parallel 
to vohu manah. The latter’s nearest correspondent in the Veda is sumati. 
“The concept of good mind had already attained personification in | 
the Indo-Iranian period,” wrote GEIGER, but it does seem that, of all 
the Entities, this one is most likely ZarathuStra’s own creation. As 
noted long ago by Moutron, Vohu Manah ‘significantly replaces 
Mithra as lord of cattle’ in the Gâthâs, a correspondence which 
CHRISTENSEN had also indicated. It is the most active, helpful 
intermediary between God and man. 

Mithra’s associates, Airyaman and Baga, were also replaced in the 
Gath4s, the former by Srao%a, ‘Discipline’ the latter by Aši ‘Retri- 
bution, Windfall.’ 

Asa 

This was the most important Entity. Its correspondent in India, 
Rta, was personified, and it was prominent, as Arta, in names of the 
‘Para-Indians’ in Western Asia. It seems to have meant originally 
‘true order.’ It had in the Veda a cosmic, a moral, and a ritual value. 
Varuna is, par excellence, its guardian. It materializes itself in light 
and is situated. in the uppermost heaven. In Iran, Aša is one of the 
poles between which the great choice takes place, as will be seen 
below. It has the nearest connection with Ahura Mazda and through 
it the Creator filled the space with lights. It must be appreciated not 
only as the ‘Gegen-Pol’ of druj, see infra, but in its differences with 
Vohu Manah. These differences, which can be classified under six 
headings, may be summarized as follows: Aša is nearer to God, Vohu 
Manah to man. This corresponds to the late Vedic distinction between 
Varuna and Mitra. This, added to the fact that Vohu Manah, as we 
have seen, superseded Mithra, proves that Aša has taken the place of 
Varuna. 


Sponta Mainyu 

This is the Entity whose ‘prehistory’ seems the least simple, may be 
because it had a dual role, as the chief agent of creation and as one of 
the chief characters in the primeval drama of the Choice. In Vedic 
manyu means ‘impetuosity, atdor, spirit, etc. Thus in the hymn I 139,2 
Mitra and Varuna keep disorder away from order “by the liveliness 
(manyund) of their will.” Another hymn is addressed to Manyu per- 
sonified. Manyu is the psychic force, a divine force which gives 
triumph in battle, etc. This does not bring us very far. - 


Historia Religionum, I 22 
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On the other hand there seems to have been in the Indo-Iranian 
period a god *Twarstar, who became in Vedic Tvastar and in the later 
Avesta Owérastar. Zarathustra, apparently because he did not want to 
reject this god altogether, but could not adopt him as he was either, 
designated him with a synonym, /asan, ‘Fashioner’, adding to it gous 
‘of the ox’ and sometimes identifying him with Spanta Mainyu, 
sometimes with Ahura Mazda himself. 

Sponta Mainyu is thus perhaps, insofar as he is creator, another 
substitute for 9érastar. But the splitting of the original Manyu into 
the two actors of the Choice, Spanta and Anra Mainyu, respectively 
the Holy or Beneficent and the Destructive Spirit, recalls the splitting 
of Vayu into a good half and a bad one. In this respect Mainyu would 
have succeeded Vayu and taken over from him his character of a 
Janus-like god of the ambiguous origins. 


f) The Poles of choice 


The primeval choice made by the two Spirits and, after them, by 
every man (and even by the daevas, who choose wrongly) is between 
Aša and the Druj. This couple of opposites goes back at least to the 
Indo-Iranian period: in the Veda, the druh is opposed to the gza. It is 
true that the contrast is less marked there than in the Avesta. But the 
main point is that it existed and that in some cases Rta has for his 
adversary the sorceress Druh, an incarnation of deceit; that rédvan (in 
its liturgical sense) is opposed to abbidruh ‘deceitful’ and that derivates 
from the root druh are often used in contrast with ia. 

It is owing to a specially Iranian evolution that, in the Avesta, draj 
and dragvant are constantly opposed to aša and asavan. In Old Persian, 
the opposition between drauga and arta is less formally marked. 

Dualism in Iran has probably distant origins that go back well 
beyond the Indo-Iranian period. Dualistic features which are observed 
with several peoples of Asia and America whose history largely 
escapes us may either be traces of borrowings from the Greek and 
Iranian Dualisms, or, on the contrary, form the common back-ground, 
the primitive soil out of which the historical Dualisms have sprung. 
These dualistic features, as shown by BraNcut, consist mainly of the 
opposition between a rival-demiurge and a basic creator who does not 
pretend to be the universal creator or sovereign; hence, usually, a 
certain cult addressed to his rival. They are found with peoples who 
are the least suspect of having undergone the influence of the his- 
torical Dualisms: the ancient Siberians and the Indians of America. 
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g) Ahura Mazda and the Entities 


Zarathustra’s Gâthâs are manifestly a meditation on the Entities, 
and it seems that the prophet’s original experience and the subject of 
his day-to-day mental life consisted in thinking them over, in in- 
sistently formulating their relationship with the supreme god. The 
initial illumination, which was to lighten up for him all this spiritual 
itinerary, might well have been the one chanted in Yasna 43 and 
which according to tradition he underwent at the age of thirty: “I 
acknowledge Thee as holy (beneficent), O Wise Lord...,” he chants, 
and the ray of light spreads itself. Holy-beneficent is also one of the 
two primeval Spirits; holy-beneficent is Armaiti. 

Another epithet, rohu, ‘good’, is also applied to several Entities; 
that half of the manah which takes sides with the Beneficent Spirit is 
said to be vou. Vohu Manah is a kind of Providence, God turning 
toward man, revealing himself to him and helping him. And it is also, 
on the other hand, the human ‘good mind.’ The same epithet is affixed 
to the Xšaðra, ‘Empire or Dominion’, Indra’s former appanage, which 
becomes Ahura Mazda’s Good Dominion. The same adjective again, 
in the superlative, extols Aša, henceforth ‘the Best Order’, Aša vahista. 

A last qualification, vairya, ‘desirable, to be chosen’, transmutes the 
meaning of Xšaðra ‘Dominion’ and projects it into an eschatological 
perspective. This Good Dominion is a kingdom to come, which is 
announced and for which one must take sides. It will be the reward 
- of the just. 

In this way, through the revelation of novel epithets, Ahura 
Mazda’s escort is organized over against the forces of evil. Thanks to 
Ahura Mazda and his ‘family’ of Entities, thanks especially to the 
doctrine of the twin Spirits and the choice they make, Zarathustra 
propounded a monotheistic solution to the old ASa-Druj dualism. 
Each Entity had a special adversary in the universal fight: Sponta 
Mainyu has Agra Mainyu, Aša has the Druj, Vohu Manah has Aka 
Manah, Armaiti has Tar6d-maiti, etc. 

In this fight, the whole material universe is, thanks to the Entities, 
at least potentially enrolled, Spanta Mainyu being the patron of man, 
Aša of fire, Vohu Manah of the Ox, XSa@ra of the metals, Armaiti of 
the Earth, Haurvatat and Amərətat of the Waters and Plants. 

The doctrine of the Entities also allows Zarathustra to put every 
faithful one in communion with the Wise Lord, since they are at once 
divine and human. Suffice it to cite some of the rarer cases where the 
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human sense is at least predominant: “I who desire, o Wise Lord, to 
approach you with a good mind...”; “the one (Zarathu8tra) who 
upholds Justice”; “whoever robs the evil one of power or life”; 
“those who will lend me devotion,”, etc. 

After ZarathuStra, this supple, delicate system was lost. 


2. The later Avesta 


a) Effacement of the Entities 


The Entities were reduced to mete deities, which were even sepa- 
rated into male and female. Nevermore was their name used to desig- 
nate a human faculty. Spenta Mainyu has even almost reabsorbed 
himself into Ahura Mazda. 


b) Ahura Mazda and Anra Mainyu 


Whereas in Yašt 19, 46 Spənta Mainyu and Anra Mainyu are fighting 
each other for the possession of the Xvaranah, Ahura Mazda tends, as 
early as the ‘Seven Chapters’, to eclipse his own Beneficent Spirit, for 
he himself creates all things. In the Videvdat, first and last chapters, 
this is an accomplished fact: Ahura Mazda and Anra Mainyu fight 
each other by creating, respectively, the good and the bad things, for 
instance the provinces of Iran and the plagues and diseases that pester 
them. 

It can be said, as seen by GERSHEVITCH, that this alteration in the 
theology dates back at least to the fourth century B.C., for it is 
mentioned in a fragment of the Peri Philosophias of Aristote that the 
Magi preached the existence of two principles referred to as Spirits 
(daimones), one of whom, the good one, was called Oromasdes, the 
other, evil, Areimanios. This meant a profound perturbation of 
Zarathu8tra’s system, for Ahura Mazda was no longer, as implied by 
the prophet, the father of the twin Spirits: he now faced, on equal 
terms so to speak, a sort of anti-God. 


c) Resurgence of the ancient gods 


In the later Avesta, many gods of Indo-Iranian origin, but whom 
Zarathustra had ignored, are mentioned and invoked, most of them 
in special hymns called Yašts. They seem to have developed inde- 
pendently and do not form an organised pantheon. 

Airyaman is invoked, as mentioned before, in a gâthic prayer to 
help the Zarathu&trian men and women; then he is said in the Videvdat 
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to have cured, at Ahura Mazda’s request, the diseases Anra Mainyu 
had introduced into the world. 

Anahita, corresponding with Vedic Sarasvati, is the goddess of the 
waters, the fair maiden, strong, beautiful, high-girt and straight, shod 
with gleaming golden shoes, who presides over generation and birth 
and furthers creatures, the land, the herd, and wealth. 

Apam Napat, ‘Child of the Waters’, portions out the waters and is 
said to have created and formed mankind. 

Haoma blesses those who brew him and drives foes afar; he belongs 
to the righteous, not to the wicked, and he curses with sterility those 
who fail to do him honour. He possesses healing remedies. The first 
four mortals who offered sacrifice to him in order to get an offspring 
were Vivanhan (skr. Vivasvant, an epithet of the sun), who got Yima; 
A€wya, who got @raétaona, who killed the serpent Dahaka; @rita, 
who got'two sons, a legislator (UrvaxSya) and a dragonslayer (Kora- 
saspa); Pourusaspa, who got Zarathustra. The portion of the sacrificial 
victim due him is the cheeks, the tongue, and the left eye. 

Hvar is the sun, shining and immortal. 

Mah is the moon. 

Mithra, the god with the wide pastures, the guardian of contract, is 
also a god of war; a god of dawn, who rises on Mount Hara and 
embraces at a glance the whole country of the Aryas; terrible to 
perjurers but providing others with victory and prosperity; surround- 
ed with spies at his service; whose chariot, fashioned by spirits and 
adorned with stars, is pulled by four immortal white horses, with gold 
and silver hoofs, etc. 

Naity6-sanha, ‘Human Message’, is mentioned in company with 
Atar ‘Fire’, Apam Napat, etc. 

Pārəndi is the equivalent of Vedic Puramdhi and a goddess of 
abundance and wealth. 

Rašnu aids the innocent and strikes down the thief; is in all parts 
of the terrestrial and celestial worlds; goes to and fro between the 
opposing hosts with Vətəðrayna and Mithra to give victory to the 
right; attends Mithra on his left, while Sraoša is on his right. He has 
been explained by DuméÉzıL as a sublimation of the Indo-Iranian 
ancestor of Visnu, whose name was understood as containing the 
prefix vi, meaning dispersion. The substitution of ra- ‘exactly’ for vi 
seems in accord with the ZarathuStrian ethics, but may have been 
anterior to ZarathuStra. 

Vayu ‘Wind’ should be invoked in time of peril; when proper 
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sacrifice is made to him, he averts danger, and he teaches magic spells 
potent against demons; unmarried girls make offerings to him to 
obtain husbands. 

Voro0rayna, the best-armed of all the gods, conquers demons and 
assumes the forms of a bull with golden horns, of a white horse with 
golden ears and bridle, of a rutting camel, of a wild boar, of a hand- 
some youth, of a falcon, of a wild ram, of a wild goat, and of a warrior. 
When battle is in suspense, the army which first invokes him gains the 
victory. ` 

Besides all those gods, there are many whose origin, for lack of 
clear Vedic correspondents, is unknown: 

Daéna, ‘Religion’ is closely associated with the Wise Lord, with 
whom she contracted next-of-kin marriage. According to the Seven 
Chapters, Armaiti will come to those to whom Daéni is proclaimed. 
She possesses, like the ‘Creator’, an Upamana or ‘double’. To her is 
also associated Cista ‘Intelligence’. Bound in fetters, Daéna was re- 
leased by Vištāspa, who set her as an invisible ruler on high. 

Drvaspa, the goddess ‘Possessing Sound Horses’, gives health to 
cattle and has healing powers. 

The Fravašis are guardian spirits, whose name seems to have meant 
originally ‘champions’: they are invoked in battle and give victory 
over demons and all kinds of enemies. The stars, the moon, the sun, 
and the infinite light, long paralysed by the demons, have been set in 
motion by them and it is with their help that Ahura Mazda maintains 
the sky, the earth, and Anahita, who presides over all the phases of 
life, be it the semen of males, children in the womb, birth, nursing. 
They also send the rain, through the star Satavaesa, and make the 
plants grow. 

Raman ‘Rest’ is closely associated with Mithra. 

Tira appears only once in the Avesta as part of the name of a faithful 
one: Tiré.nakaOwa. He seems to have been an archer-god, and was 
identified with the planet Mercury. He should not be confused with 
Ti8trya. 

Tistrya is Sirius, the rain-producing star, who in the shape of a 
white horse fights the demon Apao§a as a black horse and conquers 
him. 

@wasa ‘Space’ share with Anayra Raocah ‘Infinite Light’ the adjec- 
tive xvaddta ‘autonomous’. 

Xvarenah ‘Glory’, whose closest cognate in Sanskrit is svarnara 
‘ether, etc.’, seems to have been a fiery, life-giving emanation of the 
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outer light. He dwells in the waters. He caused Yima to prosper until 
the monarch’s sin caused Xvaranah to depart from him. Sponta 
Mainyu and Agra Mainyu, as mentioned above, strove with each 
other to win him. He is the protector of the Aryan lands, of animals, 
of righteous men, and of the Mazdean religion. He can assume the 
shape of a falcon. 

Zrvan ‘Time’ shares with Vayu the epithet darayo.xvaddata ‘long- 
autonomous’ and has exclusive use of the adjective akarana ‘bound- 
less’. He created the path which leads to the Bridge of the Requiter. 

These gods do not form a system and there is no distribution of 
powers between them: for instance, fertility is not reserved to Anahita 
ot the Fravagis; both Mithra and Vərəðrayna are gods of war; etc. 
But there is an attempt at creating some unity by relating them to 
Ahura Mazda and his Amaga Spəntas. Thus, as has been mentioned 
above, Ahura Mazda marries Daéna. Or the Fravašis are instruments 
of Ahura Mazda in maintaining the sky, the earth, and Anahita. Or 
Ahura Mazda has created Anāhitā, is the father of RaSnu and of 
Mithra, for whom he has built a dwelling on Mount Hara, with the 
help of the Aməša Spantas. He made Tistrya lord of all stars and 
equal in honour to himself. He is also the father of Haoma. Parandi is 
one of his wives. Nairy6.sanha is his messenger. He possesses the 
Xvaronah, thanks to whom he can create all things; and so do the 
Aməša Spantas (and so will do, ultimately, the Saogyant). This repre- 
sents various efforts to assimilate alien gods to the gâthic religion, 
when this spread to new provinces and had to come to terms with 
existing cults. In the same way, Zarathustra is pictured conversing 
with Haoma (whom he never mentioned in his gathas) or obtaining 
from Voara@rayna (also ignored in the gath4s) strength of body and 
marvellous keenness of vision; etc. 

This process was facilitated by the adoption, as the appellative for 
‘god’, of a term, yagata, literally ‘worthy of sacrifice’, which was first 
applied (in the Seven Chapters) to Ahura Mazda but was extended to 
the Amaga Spantas, the ahuras, the bagas and superseded the last two 
as the generic term. 

This enables the gathic doctrine, by a process which is the converse 
of the one described above, to adapt itself to the ambient polytheism 
in that several beings mentioned in the gâthâs are made into yazatas. 
Such is the case with Atar ‘Fire’, who is said in the Seven Chapters to 
be Ahura Mazda’s and identified with Spənta Mainyu, whose messen- 
ger he is later called, being especially opposed to the dragon Dahaka, 
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whom he overcomes. In the same way Gaus Urvan, the ‘Soul of the 
Ox’ is listed in the later Avesta with other yazatas. Aši and Srao%a, 
who in the gâthâs seemed to have superseded Baga and Airyaman, 
sutvive in the later Avesta as deities rather more defined than the 
Aməša Spantas. Aši has a Yast devoted to her: she grants both 
wisdom and material blessings; the sterile and the immature may not 
share in her oblations; she guards chastity; she is, in the form of a 
noble maiden, invincible in battle and grants victory; she possesses 
healing for waters, animals, and plants, and overcomes both demonic 
and human enmity. 

SraoSa has not only a Yast devoted to him, but a chapter of the 
Yasna as well. He was the first of. Ahura Mazda’s creation to offer 
ptayer and to spread the sacred twigs and to chant the gathas; bearing 
an uplifted weapon, he has kept sleepless watch over the universe of 
Ahura Mazda, battling day and night—but especially after sunset— 
with the demons, whom he drives back into darkness. He dwells in a 
splendid mansion on Mount Haraiti. Ahura Mazda created him to 
overcome AéSma. 


d) The demons 


Parallel to what happened to the ancient gods, the demons crop up 
again in the later Avesta, but there is no compromise with them. 

Dahaka is the name of the ancient Serpent or Dragon which has 
three heads, three mouths, six eyes, and a thousand skills. He offered 
sacrifice to Anahita, but it was in vain and he was overcome by 
@raétaona. 

Gandarawa, corresponding to Sanskrit gandbarva, is associated with 
water; he was slain by Kərəsāspa on the shore of Lake VourukaSa. 

Indra occurs only twice, as a daeva, in the Avesta; so does Nanhai- 
Oya, the only survivor of the Indo-Iranian Nasatyas; and so is Saurva, 
whose name corresponds to Sanskrit Sarva, an archer-god and deity 
of destructive lightning. 

Other demons have no traceable Indo-Iranian origin. Such are 
Apaosa, a demon of drought and the adversary of Tistrya, Ast6.vidatu, 
a demon of death, whose name means ‘dismembeting of skeleton’, 
Azi ‘Greed’, BuSyasta, a demon of procrastination, Nasu, the demon 
of dead matter, Pairika, a witch who can assume the form of a shooting 
stat; she is then conquered by TiStrya. 

As in the case of the gods, there are signs of adaptation of the 
demons to the gathic system of thought dominated by Ahura Mazda. 
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For instance, the serpent Dahaka is said to be the mightiest druj 
created by Anra Mainyu to destroy the world of Aša. 

Then again, just as some beings appearing in the gâthâs were in the 
later Avesta made into yazatas, others were made into demons. Anra 
Mainyu, mentioned only once in the gathas, is in the later Avesta the 
‘demon of demons’. AéSma ‘Fury’ is the demonic antithesis of Aša. 
Against him the pious invoke the aid of Sraosa, who conquers him; 
and he is also overcome by Mithra. Asrušti is the antithesis of Sraosa 
and is also conquered by him. The Druj, already very much charac- 
terized in the gâthâs as the special foe of Aša, seeking to overcome all 
goodness, whose house is a synonym for hell, is said in the later 
Avesta to dwell in the north, to seek to destroy life and the creation 
of Aša and to be conquered by Aša, SraoSa, and others. Tardmaiti is, 
according to the Seven chapters, conquered by Armaiti. 

The amalgamation of the gathic religion with the previous cults 
does not seem, on the whole, to have been a simple process. In the 
confrontation of Ahura Mazda with other deities, it was not always 
the former who got the upper hand, for we see that, in the case of 
some, instead of their paying homage to him, it is on the contrary 
Ahura Mazda who offers sacrifice to Anahita, to TiStrya, to Vayu. It 
does not seem, therefore, that the great amalgamation was due to the 
initiative of a single person, powerful enough to impose it, such as 
an Achaemenid monarch. 


3. The later Achaemenids 


From the reign of Artaxerxes II onwards, not only is Ahuramazda 
mentioned in the inscriptions, but Anahita and Mithra as well. The 
possibility that this triad may reflect the Mesopotamian pantheon 
must not be discarded, though it is difficult to prove. Ahuramazda 
resembles Bel-Marduk; Mithra was later (on the Nimrud-Dagh in- 
scription) identified with Hermes, perhaps because he had previously 
been assimilated to Nabu. But the chief point of contact would be 
between Anahita and Ištar, if it could be proved that the war-like 
character later assumed, according to PLUTARCH’s testimony, by the 
Iranian goddess, which made her strongly resemble Ištar, dated back 
to Achaemenid times. We only know, through the testimony of 
Berossus, that Artaxerxes II “was the first to set up an image of 
Aphrodite Anaitis (he does not say Pallas Anaitis) in Babylon and 
Susa and Ecbatana and among the Persians and Bactrians and in 
Damascus and Sardis, and to inculcate her worship.” 
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4. under the Seleucids and Arsacids 

After Alexander’s conquest, Hellenism swept over Iran. Greek gods 
replaced Iranians gods, but it is difficult to ascertain to what extent 
this substitution was not purely nominal. Of the Iranian religion 
under the Seleucids, nothing is known. Under the Arsacids, Semitic 
cults are found in Mesopotamia under Greek or partially Greek 
names, but the Iranian element is elusive. Has the sculptured figure of 
Hades-Nergal in Hatra borrowed.any feature from Ahriman? There 
are names in Nisa (the first capital of the Arsacids, east of the Caspian 
sea) which seem Zoroastrian, such as Obhrmazdik, Artavahistak, 
Spandarmatak, Denmazdak, Farnbag, but “there is no evidence of a 
flourishing Zoroastrian cult in Nisa,” (FRYE) and rhytons found there 
wete decorated with scenes of Greek mythology. 

However, from the fitst century B.C. onwards, the Iranian element 
gradually asserted itself again. The two most characteristic cases are 
the monument of the Nimrud Dagh—a case of Graeco-Iranian con- 
tamination—and the replacement of Greek divine names on the 
Kusana coins by Iranian ones. 

The monument erected on the Nimrud Dagh about the middle of 
the first century B.C. by Antiochus of Commagene gives list of gods 
with Greek and Iranian names: 

Zeus Oromazdes 

Apollon Mithras Helios Hermes 

Artagnes Heracles Ares, 
to which is added “Commagene my all-nourishing country,” a plausi- 
ble periphrase for a goddess of fertility. If one bears in mind that 
© Vora@rayna (Artagnes) had replaced Indra and that Ahuramazda and 
-Mithra were the ancient Mitra-Varuna pair, the resemblance of this 
list with the one found in the Mitani treaty is striking. It would seem to 
be a reflection of DumEzit’s ‘tripartite ideology.’ On the other hand, it 
appears to be only a modification of an older list, the one given in _ 
Arsameia on the Nymphaios by Mithradates, the father of Antiochus, 
a list in which the only goddess is Hera. 

Under Kaniska, the great Kusana king, the coinage showed at first 
deities which were Greek both in figure and in name, such as Hephais- 
tos, Helios, Selene. Then, as the king had extended his sway to all the 
peoples of his empire, he could afford to assert his own religion, that 
of Iran. Only the script and the artistic type remain Greek; the 
language is Iranian and so ate most of the gods, when not Hellenistic 
(Nana) or Indian (Siva, Buddha, or Uma). 
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Although Ahuramazda appears twice on Kusana coins, comes first 
on the Commagene monument, and was worshiped (Aramazd) in Pre- 
christian Armenia, he seems to have been second, in popularity and 
importance, to Mithra. In Manichaeism, he was the Primal Man. 

Mithra appears in the name of several Arsacids, including Mithra- 
dates I, the real founder (171-138) of the Arsacid empire. He is the god 
most frequently named on Kusana coins. In the Videvdat, a relatively 
late part of the Avesta, the cult described in Chapter 3 as performed in 
the first sojourn of happiness is a sacrifice to Mithra, It is then by no 
means surprising that the god whose cult spread throughout the Roman 
empire was Mithra, prominent in the Mysteries named for him. And it 
is probable that he was the ‘great king from the sun’ or ‘from the sky’ 
announced as the coming saviour by the so-called Oracles of the Sibyl, 
of Hystaspes, and of the Potter. In Manichaeism also, in its Parthian 
and Sogdian forms, Mithra played a not inconspicuous role as the 
Tertius Legatus. 

It is therefore impossible to decide whether the god called Bel in 
the inscription of Arabissos (probably 2nd c. B.C.) stating that he 
married the Mazdean religion was Mithra or Ahuramazda. 

Vohu Manah, the ‘substitute’ of Mithra, was not replaced by him. 
His cult is mentioned by Srrazo in Asia Minor and he was to play an 
important part in Manichaeism, under the name of Manwahmed. 

Vərəðrayna survives as Vahagn in Armenia, as OSlagno with the 
Kusanas and as Artagnes in Commagene, and he may lurk behind the 
Heracles with whom Antiochus’ father, Mithradates, shakes hands on 
the relief at Arsameia, although Heracles was, anyhow, the favorite 
deity of the Seleucids. 

Anahita, whom the Greeks identified with Artemis, was very 
popular in Asia Minor and elsewhere, notably in Armenia. 

An ‘immortal fire’ was reported to be burning at the crowning- 

place of the first Arsacid, and A®So was represented on Kusana coins. 
Such was the case with Farro (the Xvaronah) Ardoxšo (Aši vanuhi “the 
good Aši’), Lrooaspo (Drvaspa), Oado (Vata), and Mao (Mah). 

Tira ‘Mercuty’ was conspicuous in Arsacid names, and Narisaf 
(Nairy6.sanha) was, in Manichaeism, another name of the Tertius 
Legatus. 

Zrvan ‘Time’, although not directly attested in Arsacid Iran, must 
have been prominent at least in the theology, if not in the cult, and at 
least towards the end of the period, for not only was he identified with 
Aion (and Kronos-Saturn) and often represented in the Mysteries of 
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Mithra (as a lion-headed god), but he was also, in one of the adap- 
tations of Mani’s pantheon destined for Iran, the supreme god, the 
equivalent of the ‘Father of Greatness’ of other versions. 


5. Under the Sassanids and after 


There must have existed throughout the Sassanian period a three- 
cornered rivalry between Mazdeism, Zurvanism, and the non-gathic 
cults. But it is very difficult indeed to assign the respective importance 
of these elements and to discover a line of evolution. 

According to the Dénkart and other Pahlavi sources, the founder 
of the Sassanian dynasty, ArtaxSér, was also the founder of Mazdean 
orthodoxy, and it would appear, as ZAEHNER writes, that “the Sas- 
sanian kings saw in Zoroastrianism the only answer to the rising 
dogmatisms of both Christianity ans Manichaeanism. They came into 
power in the third century, and they were thereby faced with a 
challenge which their ‘irreligious’ predecessors had not had to meet.” 
The tradition names a Tosar (formerly read Tansar) as the artisan of 
this reform under Ardašir. On the other hand, the rock inscriptions, 
which have the merit of authenticity, start only under Sapur and 
ignore Tosar, but speak of the high priest Kartér, formerly known 
only as the inquisitor who did Mani to death. It now appears that “he 
was the principal agent in the Zoroastrian revival that took place in 
the first century of Sassanian rule. Under him Zoroastrianism appears 
for the first time as a fanatical and persecuting religion.” But although, 
among the persecuted religions enumerated, Jews, Christians, Mani- 
chees, Mandaeans, Buddhists, Brahmans, there are “Heretics within 
the Magian community,” we hardly know in what orthodoxy con- 
sisted. Particularly, what part did Zurvanism play in it? 

It was certainly exaggerated to say that “foreign sources for the late 
Achaemenian and Sassanian periods represent Persian Zoroastrianism 
as Zurvanite, whereas the native texts (almost all composed after the 
Muslim conquest) embody a predominantly Mazdean orthodoxy.” 
For even the Christian texts do not always designate Zurvan as 
supreme god of Mazdeism, but sometimes, under the name of Zeus, 
or of ‘the great Zeus’, Ohrmazd, sometimes Mihr, or both. On the 
other hand, the theory, put forward by WEsENDONK and revived by 
ZAEHNER, that the two schools of Zoroastrianism dominated alter- 
nately during the Sassanian period has been convincingly combated by 
Dr. Mary Boyce who showed that the evidence is sufficient only for 
the alleged Zurvanite periods: there seems a lack of proof for that 
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Mazdeism of any Sasanian king. There is, to begin with, no proof for 
Kartér persecuted Zurvanites. For even “if it were admitted as proved 
that Kartér persecuted materialist Zurvanites, there is nothing in the 
evidence to exclude Kartér from the ethical Zurvanites, who appear 
to have been the better known and more influential.” 

It is likely, then, that Zurvanism was dominant throughout the 
Sassanian period. And although the Avestan and Pahlavi texts reflect 
a Mazdean reaction, Zurvanism has left traces in it, direct and indirect 
as will appear when Cosmogony is dealt with. That Ohrmazd was 
conceived by the Mazdeans as a four-fold god, bearing the names of 
Ohrmazd, Time, Space and Religion respectively, seems due to a 
Zurvanite precedent in which Zurvan had three associates, Light, 
Power, and Wisdom. | 

Three varieties of Zurvanism have been distinguished by ZAEHNER. 
First the Zandiqs derived all creation from infinite Space-Time, denied 
heaven and hell, did not believe in rewards and punishments, and did 
not admit the existence of the spiritual world. Secondly the astrolo- 
gical fatalists believed that not only man’s earthly lot, but also his 
character were determined by Fate, itself ruled by the (good) twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac and the (evil) seven planets. Lastly the Zurvanites 
proper tegarded Infinite Time, in its personification as the god Zurvan, 
as being the father of the twin spirits of good and evil, Ohrmazd and 
Ahriman. 

Whereas the Zurvanites insist on God’s infinity, the Mazdeans see 
him above all as good, and therefore limited by Evil, with which he 
has nothing in common. Ohrmazd is Light, Ahriman is Darkness. 

To judge from contemporary documents, as distinct from the 
Pahlavi writings, which in so far as they are datable, are post-Sassanian, 
Ohrmazd is only one of several gods. Many kings, notably the first 
two of the dynasty, Artaxšer and Sapur, owe him their investiture. 

There appears, attested for the first time under Sapur, the term 
Yazdan, originally the plural of yazasa, an Avestan word designating, 
as we saw above, any god as worthy of cult. 

It is to Mithra that Ohrmazd I and TI’ and Artaxsér II owe their 
investiture. Varhrin imitates his crown. A great minister is called 
Mihr-Narseh. An intaglio belonging to a certain Humihr shows an 
aureoled Mihr on a two-horse chariot, who appears also on a post- 
Sassanian fabric. The great feast of the Mihragan is named for him, 
and so is the fire Burzén-Mihr. 

Varhran is the genetic name of the royal fires; Sapur, then Kartér 
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have founded many Varhran fires. Several gods kings call themselves 
Varhrin, and the second of them has on his crown a pair of wings, 
symbolizing Varhrin’s winged incarnation. This type is later to be 
frequently followed. 

Anāhitā bestows investitures on most kings up to Sapur III, ai 
many of them imitate her crown. Her temple at Istaxr is tended by 
ArtaxSér and his successors, probably up to Varhrān II, and in it 
Yazdakart III, the last Sassanid, is elected. Sapur II founds a temple 
to the Waters, which means probably Anahita. Under the name of 
Nanai she appears in the Martyrdom of Mu’ain (under Sapur IT) and 
is attested in Sogdian. Without a name, but unmistakably, she appears 
on several intaglios, holding a flower, a bird, a child. 

It will be seen that those four gods, Ohrmazd, Mithra, Varhran, 
Anahita, correspond to the four in the list of Commagene. 

Other gods are less conspicuous. Zurvan appears only once, in the 
name of a son of Mihr-Narse, Zurvandad. Narse is the Middle-Iranian 
form of Nairyo-sanha, in Parthian Narisaf. Xvarr or Farn, the royal 
fortune, gives its name to one of the great fires, Farnbag, and is found 
in personal names. 


IV. Worsuip 


1. Cult (Magic, divination, prayer, sacrifice, sacrament, holy persons) 


a. Magic. Although its name was coined (by the Greeks) after that of 
the Magi, magic, as the method of constraining occult, often evil 
forces, in contradistinction to the cult of the gods which tries to 
influence them not by way of compulsion, but by securing their 
powerful goodwill, was formally condemned by Zoroastrianism, 
which treated sorcerers ( yaru) and witches ( pairikd) as criminals. Ac- 
cording to the Videvdat and the Bundahin, for instance, a plague 
created by Ahriman against one province of Iran was sorcery. And it 
was known to the Greeks, notably to Artsrorie, that the Magi did 
not know magic in the vulgar sense of the term, ¢heir magic being a 
‘service of the gods’. All the same, there are magic elements, either 
as survivals or degeneracies or corruptions, in many cult-practices, 
and prayers are often used as spells. Even the means of averting a 
magic influence may be itself magic. For instance, according to Yast 
_ 14, 34 sq., if a spell has been cast against somebody he should take a 
feather of the widewinged falcon and with it rub his body; this will 
curse back the enemy. 
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b. Divination. Several methods of divination were in use in Iran. The 
hero of the Book of Arda Viraf, a Pahlavi work, when he decided to 
visit the hereafter, took a narcotic that was named after Vi8taspa, 
Zarathustra’s protector. This recalls shamanistic practices, attested, on 
the other hand, amongst the Scythians by HERoporus. Besides other 
means such as thabdomancy, cylicomancy, prophetic animals, the 
chief ones are oneiromancy, astrology, and ordeal. 

The Magi of HEroporus were famous as dream-interpreters (and 
astrologers). For examples of oneitomancy, we have only Greek testi- 
monies about Cyrus and Xerxes. Later it is attested in the Gesta of 
Artax8ér, in the Shah Nameh, and in the Book of Zoroaster. 

Astrology, although Zoroaster was, in Greek eyes, an astrologer ` 
and worshipper of heavenly bodies, is absent from the Avesta. It first 
appears, in literature, in the Gesta of ArtaxSér, but its introduction 
into Iran must date as far back as the Arsacid period. The Arabissos 
inscription, in which is celebrated the wedding of Bel (Ahura Mazda 
ot Mithra) with the Mazdean religion, ends with an astrological text. 
There is an astrological figure on the monument of the Nimrud Dagh. 
Lastly, in the Mysteries of Mithra astrology played a conspicuous part. 

In the Mazdean system, as expounded in the Bundahišn, the planets, 
as opposed to the stars, are maleficent. But their names, far from being 
demoniac, are divine, resulting from an interpretatio iranica of the 
Babylonian names. If the Bundahign deals with astrology, it is because 
a history of the creation (the general subject of the book) naturally 
includes a horoscope of the world or hema mundi, i.e. the position of 
the heavenly bodies at the beginning of the world, and the horoscope 
of the first man, GayOmart. 

Astrology plays also an important part in the Shah Nameh. 

The ordeal is abundantly attested in the Pahlavi books as well as in 
at least two passages of the Avesta. In Yast 12, the preparation of an 
ordeal is mentioned, in which fire, sacred twigs, butter, and the juice 
of plants are mentioned. The Videvdat mentions two other kinds of 
ordeal, one with boiling water, the other with sulphur and gold 
water. The gâthâs contain one reference to ordeal as an actual practice, 
besides several to a future ordeal at the end of time. According to 
ZATSPRAM (a Pahlavi writer), the prophet subjected himself to the 
fire-ordeal in order to prove the excellence of his religion. That is no 
doubt a projection backward into the legendary past of a use for 
which we have at least one historical testimony: in the reign of 
Sapur II, Aturpat son of Mahraspand, to prove the truth of his 
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doctrine, caused molten metal to be poured on his breast. The fact is 
reported in the Dénkart and other Pahlavi texts. 

c. Prayer. The efficacy of prayers is warranted by numerous pre- 
cedents recorded in the Avesta. Ahura Mazda is said to have himself 
pronounced the prayer Ahunavar, and according to the Bundahisn he 
triumphed for three thousand years over the Evil Spirit. When the 
latter tempted Zarathustra, it is by reciting this prayer, which he had 
learned from Ahura Mazda, that the prophet vanquished the Evil 
Spirit. 

The Avesta knows one attitude of prayer. And the word designating 
it, ustdnazasta, is very ancient, for it is found also in Vedic India: 
uttanabasta. It is represented on reliefs at Naqš i Rustam, Daskyleion, 
etc.: one hand is held vertically towards the deity. 

Prayers were chanted or psalmodized, but the most characteristic 
way was fot the Zoroastrians to murmur or drone. 

The gâthâs are hymns adressed by Zarathustra to the Wise Lord and 
his escort of Entities. ZarathuStra’s attitude towards them is almost 
entirely made up of questions and demands. He needs him, he calls 
him to help, he tries to engage in a dialogue in order to obtain en- 
lightenment, instructions, and also victory over his enemies. He also 
asks for his salary, as did the Vedic bards in the danastuti. 

The four short gâthic prayers very often repeated are, besides the 
Abunavar mentioned above, and the Airyemd ifyo to which we alluded 
a propos of Airyaman, the Asem Vohu and the Yenhé hatam. They are 
difficult to translate, and the Parsis have but a vague idea of their 
meaning. 

In the Seven Chapters (in gâthic) are embedded a prayer to the 
Waters and one to Fire. 

The YaSts consist essentially, besides the praise of the deity, in 
relating how such and such a favour was obtained, or in explaining 
how it should be asked for. 

The efficacy of prayer greatly depends on the time in which it is 
recited. There are five moments in the day in which prayer is com- 
pulsory: they are those in which the priest tend the sacred fire. The 
first one, Avestan /avani ‘pressing (of the haoma)’ takes place at 
sunrise; the second one, rapithwina, at the midday meal; the third, 
uzayeirina, in the afternoon; the fourth, atwisruOrima, at dusk; the fifth, 
uiahina, literally ‘at dawn’, from midnight to sunrise. The prayers at 
these different moments include hymns to fire, the waters, the sun and 
the moon. 
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Prayers ate also recited at various moments of the day, when rising, 
washing, before and after eating, or when performing natural func- 
tions. The hymn to the moon is recited once a month. And there are 
many circumstances of life, such as beginning any enterprise, in which 
prayers are prescribed. A long list of them is given in the Pahlavi 
Sayast ne Sayast; another one in recent Rivāyāts in Gujarati. 

Sacrifices and sacraments, to be dealt with presently, are of course 
steeped in prayer. 

d. Sacrifice. The three chief instruments of sacrifice, in the Iranian 
religion, were blood, haoma, and fire. 

a) blood-sacrifice. Zarathustra seems to have disapproved of a 
certain sacrificial rite, but it is by no means certain that he condemned 
blood-sacrifice as such. Anyhow, sacrifices of animals are attested in 
several parts of the Avesta. The term myazda designates an offering of 
meat and wine. In Yasna 11 the parts of the victim are mentioned to 
which Haoma is entitled. In Ya3t 8 and Videvdat 18 sacrifices of sheep 
are prescribed. 

The sacrifice of bulls is still mentioned in the Avesta (together with 
that of horses and sheep). Under the Achaemenids blood sacrifice was 
widely in use. HERopotus describes it. So does, under the Parthians, 
STRABO. PLurarcu also speaks of blood sacrifices, but it is in the cult 
of Ahtiman: a wolf is immolated. Under the Sassanians, the in- 
scription of Sapur tells us that the king, as he founded fires, assigned 
one lamb a day for the sacrifices. The Armenian historian ELISAEUŞ 
says that Yazdakart II celebrated his victory over various peoples by 
sacrificing on the fire-altar many bulls and long-haired goats. Five 
Pahlavi texts deal with blood-sacrifice. The memory of sacrifices of 
bulls survives in the Pahlavi term for sheep: gospand, which stems 
from the Avestan words gay ‘ox’ and spanta ‘sacred’. When bulls ceased 
to be sacrificed and were replaced by more economical sheep, the 
name of the former was transferred to the latter. 

The central act in the Mysteries of Mithra shows the god slaying 
the primeval Bull, from whose tail a corn-ear grows. This must be 
added in anticipation of the next chapter, which will deal with Cos- 
mogony, to the evidence from the Pahlavi books about the bull- 
sacrifice which is three-fold, namely: Ahriman’s slaughter of the Bull, 
which resulted in the production of all animal and vegetable life (so 
too, apparently, on the Mithraic monuments); the Bull-sacrifice at the 
end of time, which is to bring immortality to all men (it was almost 
certainly the principal purpose of the Mithraic sacrifice to secure 
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immortality); the Bull-sacrifice of Man’s first parents, as told in the 
Bundahién. The presence of a dog and a carnivorous bird at the sacri- 
fice and the participation of the daevas indicate, as ZAEHNER has well 
seen, that this sacrifice is indeed the original of the bull-sacrifice cele- 
brated in the Mysteries of Mithra. 

B) haoma. The preparation of the haoma is itself a whole cere- 
mony. Twigs of the haoma plant are washed in the sacred water; they 
are then pounded in a mortar, the sides of which have been struck 
repeatedly by the pestle whilst apotropaic formulas were uttered. The 
juice is collected and filtered through a sieve made up of hairs of the 
sacred bull. The haoma sacrifice is a life-giving operation, analogous 
to the soma sacrifice in India. One of the aspects of its action is 
revealed in procreation. The heroes who first pressed the haoma, 
accotding to the Hom Yast (Yasna 9-11), always obtained, as sole 
favour, an offspring. For the same reason Zurvan offered sacrifice 
during a thousand years, and in India Prajapati offers ghee to the fire. 
And as Prajapati’s most eager adversary is Mrtyu, ‘Death’, so is Haoma 
the enemy of the daevas and death. Haoma was until recently given 
to the dying as a viaticum, the aliment of immortality. In the same 
fashion, the Vedic bards who have drunk the soma are immortal. The 
Yasna, or sacrifice of the haoma, is often performed for the sake of 
the deceased—for an obvious reason. And it is to the deceased that 
the offering of the bread and ghee is destined, a rite which can consti- 
tute a special ceremony, in that case addressed to Sraoša, conductor 
of the dead souls. l 

y)fire. A fire is present at most rites. The Nirangistan expressly 
states that the offerings of flesh and fat are made to the fire. In the 
Yasna, it receives no solid or liquid offering, but the priest faces it 
during the whole ceremony and at several moments he explicitly 
addresses it, looks at it, presents it with the haoma, etc. 

The fire of the highest grade, Varhran or Bahram fire, is kept in the 
principal temples and treated as a king: a crown is hung over it; 
several Pahlavi texts call it the king of fires; its installation is called 
enthronement. 

That the sacred fire should constantly be kept burning, that it should 
be considered criminal to let it die, is not a peculiar trait of the Iranian 
religion. The same rule prevails, for instance, in the cult of Vesta, and 
it seems probable that the cult of the domestic fire had already de- 
veloped in this way in the Indo-European period. The care with 
which the Mazdeans tend the fire is, at least in part, older than the 
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Iranian nation. Thus, when they ‘purify’ it, they designate this action 
by a word of Indo-European origin: yao%dā. 

Two traditions seems to have coalesced in the Rivayats (either in 
Pahlavi or Persian) which deal with the fire-ritual. A first rite is a 
purification of fire by refinement, with transfer of the flame only and 
its reunion with others similar to it, with a view to founding a superior 
fire, the other is a regeneration of fire through transfer of the worn- 
out fire (viz. of its glowing embers, without the flame) to a superior 
fire already existing. The inferior fire is brought back to its master, 
so to speak, in order to renew its virtue. This recalls the custom, 
current all over the world, of the renewal of fires on New Yeat’s eve;. 
and indeed it seems probable that, to give the rite its full meaning, it 
had to be completed by returning the fire once again to the hearth 
from which it had been taken. This rite seems to have been important 
under the Sassanids. | 

Apart from the distinction between the Bahram fire, second-rank 
fires or Adardn, sufficient for a village with a dozen families, and the 
third-rank or domestic fires, Dadgab, there existed under the Sassanids 
a distribution of fires according to social classes: the Farnbdg was 
connected with priests, the Gasvasp with warriors, and the Barzén- 
Mihr with husbandmen. The three fires are not named in the Avesta, 
but they ate alluded to in the section of it called Siréza. There is yet 
another classification, already attested in the Avesta and in which a 
physical speculation is reflected: a physical doctrine of the universal 
presence of fire. It distinguishes between five fires, and it is certainly 
no mete chance if India also knows three sacrificial fires (roughly 
cotresponding with Iran’s three ‘social’ fires) and five natural ones. 

The sun’s rays must not fall on the fire, whose power would thereby 
be diminished. For the same reason, fire may not be brought to a fire, 
only ‘cooled fire’ may. The faithful would content themselves with 
filing round the fire, in the corridor surrounding the room where it 
was burning. But there also seems to have been ceremonies where the 
fire was displayed, if one may judge by the #e¢rapy/es, open on all four 
sides and placed on the summit of hills, as if to be seen from all points 
around by night—and from as far as possible. No text mentions such 
arite, but there seems no other way of justifying the choice of high places. 

e. Sacrament. This term may be reserved, for convenience’s sake, 
to ceremonies in which one faithful at a time is personally involved. 
One must distinguish between ceremonies of initiation, of purification, 
and of funerary character. 
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a) initiation. Every Mazdean had to be initiated, in his youth, in 
a ceremony consisting essentially in investing him or her with the 
thread and the shirt. The thread or girdle is the obligatory emblem of 
every Mazdean, who ties and unties it several times a day. A multiple 
symbolism is attached to it. In the universe its counterpart is the 
Milky Way. On the other hand, the girdle which Ahura Mazda offered 
to Haoma symbolizes ‘the good Mazdean religion’. The shirt should 
be white, a symbol of innocence, but above all, a symbol of religion. 
The soul after death dons a white, luminous garment which, like the 
shirt worn by the living, is the garment of Vohu Manah. This garment 
of the soul is a frequent theme in Pahlavi literature: the virtues that 
help combat evil are the garments, the weapons, and the armour of 
the faithful, etc. 

More complicated ceremonies of initiation operate the admission 
into the priestly state. Priests will be dealth with infra, p. 351. 

B) purification. The main ceremony of purification, called bara- 
šaum, is described in the Videvdat. The candidate places himself suc- 
cessively on holes made in the ground. They are obviously destined 
to receive and pass on to the soil the impurities of which the man 
strips himself by means of géméz (bull’s urine), sand, and water. These 
holes are surrounded at some distance with furrows traced in rec- 
tangles, the aim of which is clear: it is to limit the zones of pollution 
in which the disinfection is carried on. What is sacred, like what is 
impure, is circled off, for the two notions are originally one. 

The barainum tequires the presence of a dog, which is led up to the 
candidate several times to be touched by him with his left hand, on 
the left ear. This dog must be ‘four-eyed’, viz. he must have two spots 
underneath the eyes, a peculiarity supposed to double the efficiency of 
his gaze. In the funeral rite also a four-eyed dog is led into the presence 
of the deceased person. One can scarcely separate the funerary sagdid 
(‘dog’s gaze’) from the belief in the two dogs which, according to the 
Videvdat, keep the Bridge of the Retributor and which in turn have 
their opposite numbers in India in the two ‘four-eyed’ dogs, messen- 
gers of the death god Yama. 

y) funerary ceremonies. A well-known feature of the Mazdean 
religion is the method of disposing of the dead by means of towers, 
described in the Videvdat which calls them daxma, in which the bodies 
are abandoned to birds of prey. The origin of this usage, in which the 
Mazdeans see a means of avoiding the defilement of either the earth 
or water or fire, is not known. We read only in Heropotvs that the 
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Magi neither buried their dead nor burnt them, but exposed them 
to birds and dogs. On the other hand Cyrus had himself buried 
in a sarcophagus on top of a kind of tower, and the other Achae- 
menids had their bodies covered with wax and buried in rock-hewn 
tombs. 

After the bodies had been long enough esposed, the bones would 
be collected and preserved in ossuaries called astodan. 

f. Holy Persons, It seems appropriate under this heading to deal 
successively with Zarathustra and the priests in general. 

a) Zarathustra called himself a gaofar, the equivalent of Skr. botr, 
which must have meant that he was competent in invoking deities and 
presenting them with liquid offerings. Seven other kinds of officiants 
are named in the Visprat (a section of the Avesta), and such is also the 
case in the Veda. But since the names do not coincide, one must 
conclude that only the role of the 4o/y-zaozar is securely attested for the 
Indo-Iranian period. 

B) The gathas mention asigs and karapans, apparently priests of 
condemned cults, and the term kavi, which has its exact counterpart in 
India and must have meant originally a seer, is taken in a pejorative 
sense, except in the case of Kavi Vi8taspa. In the later Avesta, it is the 
title of the sovereigns of a certain dynasty. The term for ‘priest’ in the 
later Avesta was athaurvan, which can hardly be separated from Skr. 
atharvan, on the one hand, and from the Iranian word for ‘fire’, dar, 
on the other. 

The term wagu is attested in Old Persian but occurs only once in 
the whole Avesta, which must therefore, for some unknown reason, 
have expressly avoided it. But the gath4s had the term magavan, which 
may have been somehow connected with magu but whose exact 
meaning is far from clear. Etymologically, it corresponded nearly ex- 
actly with Skr. maghavant, which meant ‘generous’. 

A priestly hierarchy does not seem to have existed in Iran until after 
Sapur’s reign. Under him and his predecessor Artax8ér there wete 
simply magus or mogmarts, generic terms found on intaglios and in the 
Gesta of ArtaxSér. Erpats were a special kind of priest, in Avestan 
aēðra-paiti or ‘master of instruction’. 

When rudiments of a hierarchy were created—probably under 
Ohrmazd I and to the benefit of Kartér—a term was coined to signify 
the subordination of several magi to one, namely wagu-pat ‘master of 
magi’, whose resemblance with é-pat ‘master of instruction’ is only 
superficial. Later, perhaps under Varhrin V, a supreme ecclesiastical 
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dignity was created and its title was copied from that of the King of 
Kings, sahan jab, hence magpatan mogpat (today mbébadan mobad). 


2. Ethics 


The precepts of Mazdean ethics can be seen from two angles: 
maintenance of life and fight against evil. In order to maintain life one 
must earn one’s living by means of cattle-raising and agriculture, 
and one must procreate. To fight against evil is to combat the demons 
and whatever beings, men or animals, belong to them. In a sense, the 
two points of view seem to coincide, considering that the forces of 
evil are the forces of death: good is opposed to evil as light is to 
darkness, as life to non-life. In fact the life-precepts can be transposed 
into fight-precepts: for instance, eating and drinking are interpreted 
by ZäTSPRAM as a struggle against the she-demon Az ‘Concupiscence’. 

In another sense, the two points of view are contradictory: how can 
we fight the forces of evil without suppressing certain lives, for 
instance baleful animals? It is then the second viewpoint that prevails: 
Iran ignores, even in theory, the universal respect of life which is 
preached by Buddhism or which justifies the vegetarian diet of 
Brahmanic India. 

If human lives are at stake, which viewpoint will prevail? Must one 
kill the enemies of life? On this point, Zoroastrianism varied. Zara- 
thuStra urged that the forces of the Lie should be combated by force 
of arms. Under the Sassanids, from the time of Kartér onwards, 
Manichaeans, Christians, Buddhists, etc. were persecuted. Under the 
Muslim rule, Mazdeism lost all aggressiveness. There is only one case 
in which death is to be preferred to life; that is when a Mazdean dies 
in order to avoid apostasy. There remains the duty to treat the wicked 
badly, a duty expressly proclaimed by Zarathustra. 

The ‘vitalistic’ viewpoint contains moreover its own condemnation: 
each living being feeds on another living being, whom it must kill. 
And Aturpat, son of Mahraspand, enjoins: “Abstain rigorously from 
eating the flesh of kine and all domestic animals... For though you 
eat but a mouthful, you involve your hand in sin, and though a camel 
be slain by another man in another place it is as if you had slain it with 
your own hand.” This interdiction is in line with Zarathustra’s for- 
bidding of at least some form of the ox-sacrifice. One could live on 
bread, milk, plants, and water, and one must in any case till the earth 
and raise cattle and milk it. Forsaking animal food will be the prelude 
to Resurrection. But Mazdeism in no case tolerates fasting, which is 
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considered as weakening the faithful in their struggle against evil. And 
there are in the Avesta several references to animal food, perhaps a 
survival from nomadic times when flesh was only eaten when it had 
been sacrificed. 

Since sexual activity is subordinate to the duty of procreation, it is 
understandable that homosexuality should be banished, as well as 
intercourse with courtesans of prostitutes, personages who were typi- 
fied in the Primeval Whore, whose action was interpreted in dualistic 
terms: she mixed up the seed of the wicked with that of the good, 
instead of keeping them apart. 

It will also be seen that celibacy and absolute chastity are to be 
proscribed: the human kind ought to be perpetuated, as an indis- 
pensable auxiliary to Ohrmazd in his struggle against Ahriman. 
Mazdeism condemns the asceticism of the Christians, Manicheans, etc. 

It is less easy to see why adultery and polygamy should be con- 
demned in the name of the same principle. On the contrary, if by 
indulging in a desire one stills it—as the demon of hunger is combated 
by eating—this method should be authorized. In fact, Mazdak, the 
fifth century ‘communist’ reformer who claimed to interpret Zoroas- 
trianism aright, recommended the sharing of women. Marriage—conju- 
gal truthfulness—has owed its victory to social and economic reasons. 

Social reasons also explain, it seems, the development of consan- 
guineous marriage. This, according to the Rivayats, is almost the most 
meritorious deed: it is only outranked by commission of all the rites 
to one priest. In the Rivayats it is a question of unions between first 
cousins, an interpretation also found in the Dénkart. But it has not 
always been so. Gray’s excellent study of the subject in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, VIII, 456, is worth being summarized: 
the Avesta mentions xvatfvadaba in five passages only, all of them 
recent, and without defining the term. Zarathustra ignores it. Greek 
and Latin authors notice marriage between parents and children or 
between uterine brothers and sisters, not only in the royal family of 
Persia but among the Persians generally, and particularly among the 
Magi. The use is continued in Sassanian times. The Pahlavi texts 
warmly recommend it and leave no doubt as to its definition. In the 
Dénkart its origin is justified by the will to preserve the purity of the 
race, and to increase the chances of mutual understanding between 
consorts and affection for their children. The Pahlavi Rivayat remarks 
—perhaps rightly, given the Muslim rule—that exogamy might foster 
religious laxity and even apostasy. This usage seems to have been alien 
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to ZarathuStra’s doctrine, but it was perhaps an old Indo-European 
practice, for it had its counterpart amongst the Old Prussians and 
Lithuanians, who permitted marriage with a parent (except the 
mother), and amongst the ancient Irish. In Iran it seems that the Magi 
tried to impose ‘this extreme form of endogamy’ (GRAY) under the 
Sassanids and in the first centuries of Muslim rule. But it was resisted 
by the mass of the faithful and has disappeared. 

Distributive justice was regulated from on high by the principles of 
veridicalness and respect of contracts. A salary that had been promised 
must be paid, says Zarathu3tra. More particularly, hoarding and usury 
ate condemned in the Rivayats as grave faults. A just interest is per- 
missible (Sad Darband Hés, 38). 

ZATSPRAM disapproves of covetousness and avarice. To be chari- 
table is a source of merits: “He who will give (to a faithful one) a 
quantity of meat equal to this bird of mine Parodars (the cock),” says 
Ahura Mazda (Videvdat 18, 29), “I shall not question him twice on 
his entering Paradise.” It is even a duty, for the one who refuses even 
a vety small part of his wealth to a just one who is asking for it makes 
pregnant the she-demon of Lie, “as the other males make the females 
pregnant by laying their seed into them.” 

The interests of religion are those of the establishment: religious 
law dominates, at least theoretically, the whole life (as in Islam). 
Artaxsér the Sassanid king is supposed to have said that religion and 
kingship are brothers, neither of which can do without the other. 
Religion is the foundation of kingship, and the latter protects the 
former. Now, whatever lacks foundation must perish and whatever 
lacks a protector vanishes away. It is important for the good march 
of the world that everyone should keep his place, viz., accomplish the 
duties of his class. (Dénkart 45, 15-19, and Letter of Tosar). 

The economic order, threatened by the ‘communist’ preachings of 
Mazdak, was restored by a king, Xosrau Ano%arvan. What the Evil 
Spirit mostly fears is the union into one person of kingship and the 
good religion (Dénkart 129). In fact, at the end of time, the work of 
the Saviours will be preluded by that of a king, Vahrān the Splendid. 

A theory of virtues and vices is sometimes found with the Iranian 
moralists, for instance, the one studied by Father de MENascE, which 
recalls to us a well-known Greek model, the Evhics to Nicomachus. 
MENASCE compares several passages, which he designates with letters, 
and whose doctrine he summarizes as follows: Text A, dealing with 
the repression of vice, points out that it must not entail the suppression 
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of the virtues which the vices resemble. In B, the formula requires 
that the virtues should be pure of any mingling with the vices which, 
according to C, seek to supplant them. The health of the soul implies 
therefore an exact measure insuring the adjustment of the powers, and 
safeguards them from the intrusion of antagonistic elements that 
would alter them.” 

This doctrine presupposes another one, namely that of the Mean 
(patman), which Iran vindicates as its own—as Islam does as well: 
“Tran has always lauded just measure and blamed excess and default,” 
says Dénkart 429, 11. “Amongst the Byzantines the philosophers, in 
India the scholars, and elsewhere the specialists have in general praised 
the man with a subtle speech, but the realm of Iran has approved the 
sages.” In fact, it is difficult to decide whether it was a borrowing from 
ARISTOTLE of a genuinely Iranian notion. It may be of use to remark, 
at all events, that the Chinese had also their Doctrine of the Mean. 

This notion collided in Iran with a cosmogonic notion designated 
by the same term of patman, namely the pact concluded between 
Ohrmazd and Ahriman to fight each other during a limited number 
of years—a formula of non-peaceful coexistence! 

Anyhow, as a maxim it does not belong to a rough or primitive 
nation, but to a civilized one, capable of mild mores like those advo- 
cated by Aturpat, son of Mahraspand, who writes: “Do not harbour 
vengeance in your thoughts lest your enemies catch up with you. 
Consider rather what injury, harm, and destruction you are liable to 
suffer by smiting your enemy in vengeance and how you will (per- 
petually) brood over vengeance in your heart.” (ZAEHNER’s trans- 
lation). This is a far cry from Zarathustra’s preaching holy war and 
enjoining to treat the wicked badly! 

Ethics finally soar up to the notion of disinterestedness: “Do good,” 
says Aturpat, “simply because it is good.” Man’s destiny depends on 
the choice he makes each moment, and in the smallest details of his 
life, between truth and lie, between good words, thoughts, and deeds, 
and evil ones. And this choice is free. Zarathustra already said so, and 
there is a term in Pahlavi for those ‘whose will is free’: ayad-kam. 

How are we to explain that, as often happens, the just are unhappy? 
How can fate’s omnipotence be reconciled with the freedom of the 
will? The Mazdeans have asked themselves the question. Their most 
striking solution is that expressed in the Pahlavi Videvdat: ge#é pat 
baxt, ménok pat kuniin (“the material is according to fate, the spiritual 
according to action”): in other words, we depend on fate only for the 
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material things, whereas in the spiritual order our action is autono- 
mous. The Iranians may have found this formula unaided. Never- 
theless, it cannot be ignored that the Neo-Platonists had found a 
similar one, at least as far as the content is concerned. They had found 
this means to ‘escape determinism’, as we would say: they identified 
the heimarmene with the physis, and so left the soul free. However, 
if the Iranians were perhaps attracted by this formula, they did not 
borrow it as it was. PLotinus used to say that the soul, when without 
the body, is free. The Iranians, unless they were Manicheans, did not 
despise matter, and thought little of the soul separated from it. 

This conception safeguarded human responsibility by limiting the 
efficacy of human endeavour to the moral domain, the #éndk sphere, 
future life. But, as it was, it was too hard, and in practice it underwent 
two compromises. On the one hand, it appeared superhuman to 
abandon all things of this world to a Fate on which one had no grip. 
Was it really not possible in the material domain to influence fate? It 
must be in certain cases. The gods must be swayed. In order to sustain 
such a hope a distinction was drawn in the Pahlavi books between 
baxt, which is simply fate—which even the gods cannot change—and 
bagobaxt, which is ‘fate allotted by the gods’, who remain able to 
modify it according to the prayers or merits of everyone. 

On the other hand, future life should be determined by the balance 
of the good and evil deeds, words, and thoughts of the whole life: 
this principle is propounded in all its strictness, so much so that a 
special dwelling-place—haméstagan—is provided, as will be seen in the 

‘Eschatology, for those whose good deeds exactly balance their evil 
ones. In fact, this principle also is tempered to allow for human 
weakness, All faults do not have to be registered or weigh for ever in 
the scales. There are two means of effacing them. One is confession, 
with contrition and penance: “I have made this penance,” says the 
Patét-formula translated by ZAEHNER, “in order to wipe out my sins, 
obtain my share of reward for good deeds done, and for the comfort 
of my soul,” etc. The second means is the transfer of supererogatory 
merits (the equivalent of the Christian ‘Communion of Saints’): 
“Should it happen to me that I leave this world without having done 
my (final) penance and someone from among my near relations should 
do penance on my behalf, I agree to it.” This transfer of merits is the 
justification of the prayers and ceremonies for the dead; but these are 
deemed efficacious of themselves, independently of the merits of those 
who perform or sponsor them. These rites can indeed be performed 
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in the lifetime of the beneficiary, be he or not considered in articulo 
mortis. According to the Sad Darband Hōš, one may have sinned 
much: if the rites have been performed in articulo mortis, the soul at the 
moment of death, when passing the Bridge of the Requiter, is assisted 
by “the Spirit of the gathas,” who supports her and prevents her from 
falling into hell and into the hands of Ahriman. As to the ceremony 
performed when one is not é# articulo mortis, its advantages are subject 
to a tariff: it is, namely, seven hundred times more profitable to have 
the Yasna performed, not in a discontinued way, but by four priests 
taking turns two by two for three days and three nights. 

Mazdeism is therefore not the purely moral religion it may seem. 
And even the picture we have sketched is still likely to be deceptive, 
owing to the stress put on free choice. In practice the Mazdean is 
constantly involved in such a meticulous struggle against the con- 
tamination of death and a thousand causes of defilement, against the 
threat, even in his sleep, of ever-present demons, that he would not 
often feel to be leading his life freely, morally. 

Apart from this Mazdean attitude, the belief in the power of destiny 
sometimes exasperates itself into fatalism. This is a major theme and 
life-spring of the Epics. Fatalism easily associates itself with Zutvan- 
ism, itself sometimes tainted with materialism. And we read in the 
Ménok-i-Xrat that “though one be armed with the valour and strength 
of wisdom and knowledge, yet it is not possible to strive against fate. 
For once a thing is fated and comes true, whether good or the reverse, 
the wise man goes astray in his work, and the man of wrong knowl- 
edge becomes clever in his work; the coward becomes brave, and the 
brave cowardly; the energetic man becomes a sluggard and the 
sluggard energetic. For everything that has been fated a fit occasion 
arises which sweeps away all other things.” 

But it remains true, on the whole, as ZAEHNER writes, that “the 
theological premisses” of Mazdeism “are based on an essentially moral- 
istic view of life.” 


V. MYTH, DOCTRINE 


1. Cosmogony 


a. in the gathas. Yasna 44 asks who created the sky, the earth, etc.: 
a rhetorical question, for Ahura Mazda is clearly implied. But as he 
appears lastly as the lord of time, it may be that a belief in the su- 
premacy of Zurvan was implicitly aimed at. A second moment in the 
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beginning of things is the Choice (cf. Yasna 30 etc.) made by the twin 
Spirits between good and evil, life and death, etc., and followed by a 
similar decision of the daevas and of man. A third moment is the 
‘social contract’, Yasna 29, in which man and the ox mutually bind 
themselves under the rule of ZarathuStra and of a good chief, still to 
come: this man will complete the work of creation and extend the 
realm of the divine justice. A pre-Zarathustrian, at least Indo-Iranian 
back-ground to the lament of the soul of the ox has recently been 
sought (by DumézıL) through comparison with the Mahabharata, the 
Rgveda and other texts.. 

b. in the later Avesta, and in the Pahlavi writings. "The fravasis are said, 
in the Yast 13, to have played a role in the cosmogony, not only in 
helping Ahura Mazda to keep the sky and earth separate, but in “de- 
freezing’, as we would say, not only the waters, but the plants and the 
heavenly bodies. 

Yima, according to the Videvdat, extended the earth three times, 
which recalls in India the three steps of Visnu. He must have been one 
of the figures of ‘primal man’ current in the Indo-Iranian mythology: 
Yama became in India the king of the dead. He is, on both sides, the 
son of Vivasvant-Vivanhan, who is in India identified with the sun. 
Gayömart, whose name seems made up of two gathic words (meaning 
‘mortal life’) has been compared with the Vedic solar god Martanda. 
He seems on the other hand to have replaced Yima as the primal man 
in Zoroastrianism. According to the Bundahišn, he is as broad as he 
is tall, meaning probably spherical. This is the ancient idea of the 
microcosm. Another Pahlavi text, the Rivayat, states that Infinite 
Light produced a giant body, whose different parts became the sky, 
the earth, the water, the plants, the ox, etc. 

The history of creation is fully developed in the Bundahi&n, in 
which it spans, from beginning to end, twelve thousand years. But 
another narrative is more anciently attested, thanks to Christian 
authors in the Sassanian period: it is the Zurvanite myth told by 
Eznix and others and which probably represents an earlier stage in 
the development of the doctrine. It comprises only then thousand 
years. During the first millennium Zurvan, as we saw above, offers 
sacrifice in order to get an offspring. A doubt occurs to him as to the 
efficacy of his sacrifice. At the end of the period twins are born to him, 
Ohrmazd as the effect of the sacrifice, Ahriman as the result of his 
doubt. Ohrmazd should normally have been born first, but Ahriman 
managed to take his place and Zurvan, deceived, gave him the do- 
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minion of the world—but only for nine thousand years, at the end of 
which Ohrmazd will reign. 

In the Pahlavi cosmology, several traits are difficult to account for 
except as adaptations from the Zurvanite system. We saw earlier that 
the Mazdean quadrinity seems indirectly to reflect the Zurvanite one. 
Zurvan had three associates, Light, Power, and Wisdom: the Mazdean 
simply substituted Ohrmazd for Power, called Light Space and Wis- 
dom Religion, and kept Zurvan as Time. 

Ohrmazd and Ahriman are shown, in the Bundahign and other 
Pahlavi books, as two adversaries with contrary and mutually incom- 
patible natures, one light, one dark, one above, the other underneath 
and separated by Space or the Void (Vay, the ancient Vayu): they 
seem to have ever existed in that state—the question of their origin is 
ignored—until Ahriman gets to know of Ohrmazd’s existence, envies 
him and attacks him. It is in order to vanquish him that Ohrmazd 
creates the world, as a battle-field. Ohrmazd knows that this fight will 
be limited in time—it will last 9.000 years—and he offers Ahriman a 
pact to that effect. But why this pact? Only in the Zurvanite per- 
spective was it justified, for it is there Zurvan who offers it, as a means 
_ of distributing power between his two sons. 

The pact or treaty is given to Ahriman in the form of an implement 
or a garment. The myth was again coherent only in the Zurvanite 
version, when Zurvan gave his sons a white and a dark robe. 

The one thousand years of Zurvan’s sacrifice are replaced by a 
period of three thousand years preceding Ahriman’s assault on the 
universe. During this period the world does not yet exist except in a 
‘spiritual’ (wéndk) state which neither moves nor thinks nor can be 
touched. Whereas Ahriman fashions many demons to help him, 
Ohrmazd is said to create a spherical ‘form of fire’, from which all 
things are to proceed. But when we read that this form of fire was 
called Ohrmazd it becomes apparent that we have to do with a 
remnant of a Zurvanite myth, in which Zutvan gave birth to Ohrmazd. 

It is then said that after the twin Spirits have created their re- 
spective material worlds, Ahriman from the endless darkness creates 
Lying Speech and then Ohrmazd creates True Speech. This peculiar 
order of succession recalls Ahriman’s birth preceding that of Ohrmazd 
in the Zurvanite cosmogony. 

Ahriman’s first attack had been defeated by Ohrmazd with the help 
of the Ahunavar prayer. He lay prostrate for a period of 3.000 years, 
which is the second in the total of four. At the end of this period he is 
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stirred up by the Prostitute and goes back to the attack, this time on 
the material universe. He kills the primal Bull, whose marrow gives 
birth to the plants and whose semen is collected and purified in the 
moon, from whence it will produce the useful animals. This may be 
an adaptation of the cosmogonic sacrifice of the Bull by Mithra, as we 
mentioned earlier, p. 354 

Ahriman then kills Gaydmart, the primal man, whose body pro- 
duces the metals. (It must not be forgotten that Gay6mart is a cosmic 
giant, and it is natural to consider the veins of metal, in the earth, as 
the earth’s skeleton). The semen of Gaydmart is preserved and puri- 
fied in the sun by the god Neriosang. A part of it will produce the 
rhubarb from which the first human couple will be born. 

The first human couple, Mašya and Mašyane, are perverted by 
Ahriman and it is only with the advent of Zarathustra, after 3.000 
years, that Ahriman’s supremacy comes to an end. From then on, and 
for the last of the four periods, Ohrmazd and Ahriman fight on equal 
terms until Ohrmazd finally triumphs. But before we deal with this 
general eschatology, the individual eschatology must be considered. 


2. Eschatology 


a. individual. Indian and Iranian beliefs in the after-life have many 
features in common, probably dating back to the Indo-Iranian period: 
the feminine encounter, the bridge, the dogs watching it, the heavenly 
journey. In the Upanisads, the soul is welcomed in heaven by five 
hundred apsaras. In Iran, the soul meets his own Religion in the form 
either of a beautiful damsel if he has lived justly, otherwise a horrid 
hag. 

Either before this encounter or after, according to the various texts, 
the soul must cross a bridge. This, with the young girl and the dogs, 
is attested in the Yajurveda and the Upanisads. In the gathas it is 
called the Bridge of the Requiter. It leads the good souls to Paradise, 
but the bad ones fall into Hell. Pahlavi texts say that it is broad and 
easy to cross to the former, but to the latter as narrow as a razor’s edge. 

The soul has also to undergo a judgment: she appears before Mithra 
and his two companions Sraoša and RaSnu. These three judges, not 
mentioned in the gâthâs and unknown to India, have as their closest 
parallel the Greek, or rather Pre-Hellenic Minos, Aeacus and Rhada- 
manthus. 

The soul finally ascends through three successive stages repre- 
senting respectively his good thoughts (the stars), good words (the 
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moon) and good deeds (the sun), to the Paradise (of Infinite Lights): 
In the Veda it is only said that the sojourn of the good deed is beyond 
the path of the sun. In Paradise, the soul is led by Vohu Manah to the 
golden throne of Ahura Mazda. 

Hell has also, symmetrically, four levels. And there is, for the souls 
whose good actions exactly balance their evil ones, an intermediate 
place called in Avestan misvan gatu, in Pahlavi haméstagan. It is mis- 
leading to translate this by ‘purgatory’. In fact, as ZAEHNER observes, 
it is the Mazdean hell which is to be compared with the Christian 
purgatory, for it is temporary. It will last only until the final resur- 
rection. 

b. general. Zarathustra used in his gâthâs to invoke Saviours who, 
like the dawns of new days, would come to the world. And he hoped 
himself to be one of them, who would render this world frasa, prob- 
ably meaning ‘renovated’. It is not known whether he believed in the 
resurrection of the body. 

After his death the belief in coming saviours developed. Zarathustra 
was expected to return, if not personally, at least in the form of his 
three sons who, born at intervals of a thousand years from the semen 
of the prophet, miraculously preserved in the Lake Kansaoya, and three 
virgins, would come to save the world. This was to be the last turning 
in the history of the world, and the frasdkerati or ‘Renovation’. The 
last of these saviours, Astvat-orata or Justice incarnate, was also 
simply called the Saviour (Saosyant). Armed with the weapon of 
Thraetaona, he would slay the Druj and put Fury to flight; his gaze 
would render the creation imperishable; following his example, Vohu 
Manah would destroy Aka Manah, and Hunger and Thirst would be 
suppressed by Haurvatat and Amoratat. 

It is only in the Pahlavi books that this theme is systematically 
dealt with, but we can more or less fill the gap between the Avesta 
and these books by means of foreign testimonies, mainly Greek and 
Latin. The Sibylline books, the Oracle of the Potter (a Greek text in 
Egypt), the Oracles of Hystaspes (preserved in Lactantius), and 
Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue bear witness to the wide-spread belief, in the 
last two centuries before our era, in the coming of a saviour king from 
heaven or from the sun. This probably corresponds to the rdle of 
Mithra as saviour or mediator in the Mysteries and it may well be that 
this god played a prominent part in Eschatology in Arsacid Iran. He 
seems indeed, judging from a Pahlavi text, the Bahman Yast, to have 
usurped one feat which the Avesta attributed to Astvat-orata: it is he 
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who puts Fury to flight. But his role is otherwise very secondary in 
the Eschatology of the Pahlavi books: he is but a lieutenant of 
Ohrmazd at the head of his host, and is sent to help one of the Saviout’s 
precursors, Pešōtan. 

An idea dominates the Eschatology in the Pahlavi books: it is that 
of a final return to the initial state of things. The first human couple 
had at first fed on water, then also on plants, on milk and at last on 
meat: the people in the last millennia will, at the advent of the three 
successive saviours, abstain, in the reverse order, from meat, milk, and 
plants, to keep finally only water. 

Gayomart was the first man. He will also be the first to ressuscitate. 
That will be his only function. He will not, as if he were a reincar- 
nation, in the Gnostic fashion, of a pristine saviour, repeat the sacrifice 
of his own body which had given birth, as we saw, to the metals and 
to the human race. 

The idea is present, however, of the final revival of a cosmogonic 
sactifice, but it concerns the sacrifice of the bull. Echoing the killing 
of the primal bull by Ahriman (previously, perhaps, by Mithra, as seen 
above), the ox Hadayöš is sacrificed: from his fat and marrow, as well 
as from the white haoma a drink is made which will be given to the 
newly-ressuscitated men and secure them immortality. 

The primeval combats have also their counterpart at the end of 
time. The dragon which @raetaona had killed in order to liberate the 
emptisoned waters appears again at the Resurrection to be killed by 
another hero; otherwise fire would not spread, water would refuse to 
flow. In a great last struggle the host of good and the host of evil are 
at grips, and each soldier of Ohrmazd defeats and kills his special 
adversary. This restores the state of peace that had prevailed initially. 
The wicked are then submitted to an ordeal of molten metal and fire. 
Fire and Airyaman cause the metals of the mountains to melt, and to 
flow down as a river of fire. The whole ressuscitated mankind must 
traverse it: it burns only the wicked, whereas to the just it is as sweet 
as warm milk. But the suffering of the wicked will only last three days, 
after which all mankind will enjoy happiness. On the flattened earth 
(for the metal has filled in all the valleys), men and women, henceforth 
shadowless as they are sinless, taste the bliss of family life. Hell has 
also been sealed for ever. Ahriman is for ever powerless, or annihi- 


lated. 
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. V INFLUENCES OF THE IRANIAN RELIGION 


The Iranian religion has perhaps influenced the development of 
Judaism, and of Greek philosophy, and contributed to the rise of 
Gnosticism. 


1. Iran and Israel 

The debt of Israel to its Eastern neighbours in religious matters is 
easy to demonstrate on a few precise points of minor importance; it is 
less so in other, more important points like dualism, angelology, and 
eschatology. l 

Yahweh was raised so high and so purified by the prophets that the 
need was felt to bridge the void between his transcendence and the 
world. The Logos, borrowed from Greek philosophy, was the solution 
that occurred to Puro. Otherwise, the wisdom of God is mentioned 
in Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, the Book of Wisdom, Enoch, etc. It is the 
beloved and counsellor of the Lord, the friend and guide of men. Its 
intrusion into Judaism is so abrupt that one is prompted to imagine a 
foreign influence. But it is most difficult to find its prototype in 
Iranian religion. Is it Vohu Manah, or Armaiti? 

The Spirit is comparable to Sponta Mainyu, and so are the six 
powers of God in Philonian speculation to the Iranian Entities. Since 
the latter were known to the Greeks, it is by no means impossible that 
Puito had heard about them. In fact, he mentions as quite familiar 
the Persian doctrine of God’s virtues. But the likeness is limited to 
general analogy. | 

The case of post-exilic soteriology is quite different. After the Exile, 
the traditional hope in a Messiah-king of the house of David, who 
would re-establish Israel as an independent nation and make it triumph 
over all enemies, gave way gradually to a concept at once more uni- 
versal and more moral. The salvation of Israel was still essential; but 
it had to come about in the framework of a general renewal; the 
appearance of a Saviour would mean the end of this world and the 
birth of a new creation: his judgment of Israel would become a 
general judgment, dividing mankind into good and evil. This new 
concept, at once universal and ethical, recalls Iran so strongly that 
many scholars attribute it to the influence of that country, all the more 
because there is no strong personality to be found in Israel during the 
last few centuries before our era who could have provoked such a 
profound change. l 

May the Son of Man be compared to Gayömart? The former, as he 
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appears in Daniel, Enoch, etc., seems a purely eschatological figure, 
quite distinct from the primeval being alluded to by Job and Ezekiel. 
On the Iranian side, GayOmart is, as we have seen, an essentially 
cosmogonic figure, whose role in Eschatology is limited and late. The 
fact that the Avesta places him in the same series as Zarathustra and 
the Saogyant by no means implies that all three were considered to be 
a single being, or even to belong to the same line of descent. 

Did Iranian Dualism colour Israel’s beliefs? A considerable change 
came about in the conception of Satan. Whereas in the prologue of 
Job and in the mouth of Zacharias he was no more than the humble 
servant of God, whose function was to act as prosecutor, he after- 
wards became God’s adversary. Two successive versions of the same 
story, in Samuel and in Chronicles, show Satan literally taking the 
place of God. Samuel tells us that the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Israel and he stitred David to number his people. Instead of 
which, in Chronicles we read, “And Satan rose up against Israel and 
moved David to number Israel.” 

In apocalyptic literature, too, it is possible to follow the progress 
of the newcomer. The Jewish apocalypses—which are not part of the 
Old Testament—spoke at first of a judgment of rebellious angels, of 
the sons and spirits of Belial and Mastema, as well as of those angels 
who had misused their power of punishment; later in the Assumption 
of Moses, the final decision is conceived as a struggle between God 
and the Demon; then, in Sibylline literature and the Assumption of 
Isaias, Belial appears as God’s adversary. All this implies a pessimistic 
view which may be due partly to the misfortunes of Israel under Greek 
and Roman domination, but it would be rash to deny that the example 
of the Iranian Demon helped the Jews to transform the old public 
prosecutor into the adversary of God. A still more exact parallel is 
provided by the doctrine of the Two Spirits, amply attested in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Of all the other points of comparison between Iran and Israel, 
namely the doctrine of millennia, the last judgment, the heavenly book 
in which human actions are inscribed, the resurrection, the final trans- 
formation of the earth, the ecstatic ascent of Enoch and Arda Viraf 
into the heavens, hell, the souls of the animals accusing man in the 
Slavonic Enoch like the soul of the ox in the gathas, and finally, in 
Tobias, the demon Asmodeus, alias aéfma daéva or Demon of Fury, the 
last two are the most characteristic. 
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2. Iran and Greece 

Whereas the Jews, the chosen people, never acknowledged any 
foreign influence in their religion, the Greeks aspired quite early to 
the title of heirs of the ancient wisdom of the east. But the more 
remote in time are the references of their authors to these pretended 
borrowings the more accurate they are. PyrHaGoras was finally sup- 
posed to have been Zoroastet’s pupil in Babylon, a city to which, 
ptobably neither had ever been. However, there are striking likenesses 
of doctrine between Iran and Greece. 

ANAXIMANDER’s world picture corresponds to that of the Avesta, 
with the stars neatest to the earth, then the moon, then the sun, beyond 
which there is in Iran the Paradise of Infinite Lights, in Greece the 
apeiron. But it is impossible to account for this resemblance in precise 
historical terms. 

HERACLITUs’ notion of the Logos as a true utterance corresponding 
to the order of the universe, and related with universal fire, may be 
compared with the Entity Aša. He may have been impressed, in 
Ephesus, by the practices of the Magi, if not by any explicit theory of 
theirs on the fiery nature of the soul. This was then passed on to 
EMPEDOCLEs and the Orphics and would account for the emergence, 
in the Greece of the 5th century, of the belief in the heavenly fate of 
the soul. In the same century the notion suddenly appears in Greece 
of a parallelism between different parts of the body and different parts 
of the universe. It is likely, as demonstrated by Gorze, that some 
Gteek physician employed at the Persian court brought back the 
doctrine from there. 

With Paro, the distinction between mind and matter was typically 
Greek, being derived from a multiple tradition—Ionian, Pythagorean, 
Eleatic, and Sophistic. The opposition of mind and matter had already 
been transferred to the epistemological sphere, between physical 
science and mathematical science. Here, PLATo’s position differed 
essentially from ZarathuStra’s. For the Iranian prophet, the distinction 
was only between visible things and the superior realities to which his 
ecstasies, meditation and devotion provided access. He certainly had 
no idea of the critical problem. 

The Platonic doctrine of the soul, set out in mythical form in the 
Timaeus, was taken in a monist, optimistic sense: evil is the absence 
of God and the individual is free to choose. PLato would never hear 
of two spirits, one god and the other evil. He expressly rejects this 
idea in the course of his myth in the Politic. The world goes between 
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good and evil like a wheel turning forwards and backwards: this 
cannot be due to the action of two different gods, since a god cannot 
be evil, but only to the fact that the world now obeys divine impulse, 
now obeys itself. PLATO may allude to Iranian doctrine, but it is only 
to refute it. In the Laws in fact he seems to believe for a moment in 
the possibility of an evil soul, but this is more a plurality of human 
souls than the soul of the world, for the latter can be nothing but good. 

Prato frequently tends to be judged through Gnosticism. It is true 
that he had the stuff of a pessimistic, anticosmic dualist in him: the 
Phaedo, for instance, is tinged with “Weltflucht.” But one cannot 
proceed from there to consider that he poses the Soul of the world 
purposely as a bridge over the gulf between God and the world; 
Prato never felt so great a distance between God and the world as to 
warrant a third term to link them; for him, the Soul of the World, 
a traditional idea, was to be deduced from contemplation of the world 
order, as was God; it was, once mote like God, the reason, the ous, 
the harmony of the spheres without which the world order—demon- 
strated in the regularity of the movements of the planets, the great 
discovery of the Greek mathematicians—would remain inexplicable. 

However, a dualism more ancient than Prato himself does subsist 
in Protinus and all the Neo-Platonists: matter or evil is a separate 
principle, irreducible to God. The Neo-Platonists could therefore 
legitimately find the roots and seeds of their own attitudes in the 
“Weltflucht” and profound dualism of the master. The problem is 
what importance to assign this feature in a general appreciation of 
Piato’s doctrine. 

A parallel problem occurs with ZarathuStra: is it possible to trace 
the origin of the Gnostic movement back to him and to the gathasP 


3. Iran and Gnosticism 


The problem of the Iranian origins of Gnosticism has been tackled, 
firstly, by comparing the notion of salvation in Iran and India. It 
appears to be essentially the same in both, coming from man’s desire 
to transcend the world and unite his soul with the Great Soul. But, 
on the Iranian side, the proofs of this pessimistic and anti-cosmic 
tendency, which is not usually attributed to Iran, are indeed scanty, 
and it must be admitted that it was largely overlaid or arrested by 
Zarathuštra’s optimistic and ethical dualism. 

The means of salvation were present in the gathic system itself in 
the form of man’s union with the Entities, especially Vohu Manah. 
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The rôle of Vohu Manah has been stressed above: this Entity receives 
the soul into heaven and leads it to the throne of Ahura Mazda. 

It has recently been recognized that the Syriac allegory of the Pearl 
goes back to an Iranian original of the Parthian period. But this does 
not exclude the possibility of a western or Babylonian origin. The 
Gnostic myth owed something to the story of Tammuz, who comes 
down, fights, suffers, and is imprisoned befote rising again. 

However it may be, traces are found in Iran of an attitude surviving 
from the Indo-Iranian past, obscured by the active and ethical dualism 
of Zarathustra, but capable of revival. Iran, then, like Greece, pos- 
sessed besides a more optimistic conception an anti-cosmic tendency 
which could give rise to Gnosticism. However, this tendency had on 
each side distinctive features: in Greece, first of all, the spirit was 
identified with good and matter with evil, and secondly, the world 
was seen as a scale of degrees going from pure ether down to pure 
matter, a ready-made framework for the idea or myth of the fall, be it 
fall of the angels, fall of the soul, descent of the saviour, and the 
corresponding te-ascent into heaven. On the Iranian side the drama 
was enacted between two poles, two co-eternal spirits. But although 
the spirit-matter distinction was never identified, before Manicheism, 
with that between good and evil, there is to be found in ZarathuStra 
the notion, analogous to the Platonic conception of the spirit-matter 
relationship, that the evil spirit is purely negative and destructive, a 
sheer limit to God’s power. . 

Later on, this conception was to coarsen when Ahriman was in- 
creasingly conceived as the counterpart of Ohrmazd in the rigid 
dualism reflected notably in the Videvdat. However, although Mani- 
cheism may have been the only Gnostic movement to adopt this ex- 
treme form of dualism, this may have combined with the pessimistic, 
anti-cosmic tendency which subsisted on the fringe of Zoroastrianism, 
and given rise to Gnosticism. 

The latter, with its asceticism that sometimes turned into ethical 
indifference, certainly seems to have been derived from the meeting 
of Greek and Iranian elements partly similar and partly comple- 
mentary to each other, not excluding Babylonian features and other 
Semitic elements. The meeting may have taken place on Semitic 
ground, in Samaria, for instance, but it probably occurred inde- 
pendently in several places: we simply do not know. 

Gnosticism, once it had become the powerful movement it de- 
veloped into in the second and third centuries, was soon reflected in 
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Iran, not only in Manicheism but also in orthodox Mazdeism. Ac- 
cording to at least two cosmogonical texts, when beings receive ma- 
terial form, Ohrmazd is moved to perform this creation in reply to 
Ahriman’s attack: therefore, the initiative in material creation belongs 
to the evil Spirit. 

The end of the world is sometimes conceived, not as the beginning 
of a new world, with happiness for the good and punishment or de- 
struction or conversion for the wicked, but as a return of creation to 
God, or rather as reabsorption into him of what had emanated from him. 

In cosmology there is a remarkable and manifest compromise be- 
tween the ancient Iranian religion which made gods of the heavenly 
bodies and Gnosticism or Manicheism which makes them demons. 
Mazdeism regarded only the planets as demons, the sun, moon and 
stars remaining gods. 

Finally, when under Islam mysticism invaded Iran from east and 
west, it found there favourable ground after all. Did not Sohravardi 
(who died in 1091) feel himself to be at once the heir of Iran and 
Greece? 


VII. SHORT History oF THE STUDY OF THE IRANIAN RELIGION 


Classical Antiquity, for various reasons, was very much interested 
in Iranian religion. Through the Middle Ages, the memory of Zoro- 
aster survived as that of a prince of the Magi: he appears as such in 
the Faust legend. The Renaissance saw in him a sort of counterpart 
of Prato. From then on, interest in his religion never ceased. 

BARNABÉ Brisson in 1590 published his De regio Persarum Principata, 
entirely based on ancient sources. The next important work was 
Tuomas Hype’s De vetere religione Persarum, 1700, in which a synthesis 
is attempted between those sources and what had come to be known 
of contemporary Zoroastrianism, either in Iran or in India. In 1771 
ANQUETIL-DuPERRON brought back from India the Avesta and the 
Bundahišn, but it was not until about 1830, when comparative 
grammar had been founded, that a scientific study of those texts could 
be initiated. The first attempt at a historical approach based on such 
a study is Martin Haue’s lecture given in Poona in 1861. This 
started the vast, collective work of a legion of scholars in Germany, 
France, England, etc., in which a few landmarks may be pointed out. 
DARMESTETER’s monumental translation of the Avesta towards the end 
of the 19th century was based on a direct knowledge of the cult and 
usages of the Parsis. At the same time Cumont published his great 
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study of the Mysteries of Mithra, Meanwhile, Iranian philology 
reached a new stage with the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie and 
| BARTHOLOMAE’S A/tiranisches Wörterbuch. 

In the first years of the 20th century Central Asia yielded an unex- 
pected harvest of Middle Iranian texts, which was gradually to trans- 
form our knowledge of Pahlavi. Archaeology, Numismatics, etc., had 
their share in helping to reconstruct a still sketchy picture of the 
historical development of the Iranian religion. Of the two chief 
Pahlavi texts, the Bundahign and the Dénkart, no complete critical 
edition and reliable translation exists as yet. And ZarathuStra’s gathas, 
although several times edited and translated, are still obscure and do 
not provide a sufficient basis for a historical and biographical approach 
to Zarathustra, whose personality still evades us. In 1937 NYBERG 
tried to interpret him in the light of Central Asian shamanism. Ten 
years later HERZFELD built a fanciful Zoroaster and his world. Mean- 
while, Duméziu’s progressive reconstruction of the Indo-European 
tripartite Ideology shed light on the prehistory of Zoroastrianism. His 
views have been accepted by such scholars as BARR, WIDENGREN and 
WIKANDER, rejected by ZAEHNER, GERSHEVITCH, LENTZ, HUMBACH, 
etc. Consensus on any point between Iranists remains a rarity. Progress 
in the study of the Middle-Iranian period is due mainly to the work 
of NYBERG, BAILEY, ZAEHNER, and MENASCE. 

The part played by Parsi scholars, some of them trained in European 
or American universities, is invaluable. 
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